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THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 


BY STEPNIAK. 


I. 
WHAT DO THE NIHILISTS WANT? 
(DEDICATED TO MY CRITICS.) 


SHORTLY after the Winter Palace explosion I remember having 
seen in an English satirical paper the following caricature :— 
Two Nihilists are meeting amidst heaps of ruins. “Is all blown 
up already?” asks one of them. “No,” answers the other. “The 
globe remains firm still.” “ Well, let us blow up the globe then ! ” 
exclaims the first. 

This was a graphical representation of the general conception 
about the Nihilists just in the epoch when their name was in 
everybody's mouth. 

Five years followed, bringing with them, among other facts of 
Nihilist history, some dozen of trials, the most striking of them,— 
that of the Ivancides, for example,—having a certain publicity, 
which enabled the accused to explain before the audience and re- 
porters of foreign papers the real character and aim of the move- 
ment. The Nihilists’ clandestine publications, hitherto completely 
ignored, are now noticed by the best papers. The Nihilists’ 
manifestoes are reprinted; clandestine papers are epitomized. 
We—Nihilists living abroad—did all we could to satisfy the 
growing desire of the European public to know something about 
our movement. All this has wrought a notable change in the 
minds of Europeans. Here, in England, there are many who 
understand that the Nihilists are not at all apostles of destruction, 
and who, though very moderate in their opinion, agree that under 
such a régime as that of Russia nobody has a right to blame the 
people when they take the laws into their own hands. “ Were 
I a Russian I should be a Nihilist myself.” That is a phrase 
which I can testify to have very often heard from all classes 
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in England. And out of many expressions of sympathy, I will 
here quote one as belonging to a paper, by no means a sub- 
servient one, the Christian World, which, in noticing one of my 
articles in the Times, says :-—“ Nor is it wonderful that now 
and again the wrath of the Russian people finds expression in 
actions which are called crimes, because they happen to-day ; but 
which, when we read them in the pages of history, we think of 
as testimonies of the patriotism of people who were incapable of 
enduring the wrongs which base tyrannies conceived and im- 
posed” (September 11th, 1884). 

But in this time of febrile activity, when people hardly notice 
what they pass by, or, having noticed, forget it at once, new 
conceptions enter very slowly into the public mind. And to 
destroy an inveterate prejudice a vast quantity of printer’s 
ink must be wasted. There is no help for it. This philo- 
sophy of patience was forced on me-I may be excused for 
mentioning it—by reading the many notices which honoured 
my last book, “Russia Under the ‘Tzars.” Very careful and 
often very indulgent on other points, many of the best-informed 
and most respectable papers have made some really surprising 
blunders in speaking of the tendencies of the “ Nihilists.” 
The impartial Athenwuwm, while very appreciative as to the 
work itself, and deeply impressed by the horrors of Russian 
prisons described in it, observes that English readers must not 
forget that the Nihilists are people who are “resolved to force 
upon an unprepared, if not an unwilling, country the fantastic 
freedom of anarchy.” The Morning Post is still more categorical 
in its assertion. ‘This respectable paper is quite aware that the 
Nihilists “do not work for reforms, or for amelioration of popular 
burdens, but for the destruction of political and social order.” The 
St. James’s Gazette seems to hold the same opinion: “To the 
Nihilist’s mind nothing short of total destruction of the State 
seems worth a moment's serious consideration.” 

The best means to get rid of such misconception would be, 
perhaps, to abandon the ill-sounding name by which our party 
is designated. “Nihilism” means “ Nothingness,” “Nihilists,” 
many people conclude, without much trouble, must then be 
partisans of general destruction. The thing is clear and simple, 
and easily remembered. “The very name, which the revolu- 
tionists have assumed, is a sufficient argument against them,” says 
the Morning Post. “Yes, it would be an argument were it really 
assumed by them. JBut every Russian, or student of Russian 
things willaffirm that it is not so. The Revolutionists call them- 
selves, and are called in their country, by a good many names. 
“Social-revolutionist ” in the “high” style of their manifestoes, or 
more briefly “ revolutionist ” ; and in colloquial slang, which 1s 
more usual, simply “radicals.” They were baptized: with the 
name “ Nihilist” by a whim of European current journalism, 
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which, wanting some name for them, took the first that came 
to hand. However it be, the name is so deeply rooted in popular 
minds, that it is impossible to change it; at all events, more diffi- 
cult than to attach to ii a sort of glossary. 

To cut short all babbling about the Nihilists’ thirst for 
destruction, I will make a brief quotation from a well-known 
document,—the letter of the Nihilists’ Executive Committee to 
Alexander III., issued after his accession to the throne. I pass 
over the explanatory part of this manifesto, in which the blood- 
thirsty Nihilists show how unwilling they, are to use the violent 
means to which the Government has driven them; how anxious 
they would be to avoid, “in the interest of the country,” violent 
revolutions, “ which are an enormous waste of strength and energy, 
capable of being applied in other conditions to useful works, 
to the development of popular intelligence, and of general pro- 
sperity” ; and how eager they are to abstain from taking the 
law into their own hands. Suffice it to reproduce the few lines 
in which the “committee” point out their conditions for the 
cessation of hostilities. 

“First, a general amnesty for all political offenders, since they 
have committed no crime, but have simply done their duty as 
citizens. 

“Second, the convocation of the representatives of the whole of 
the people, for the examination of the best forms of social and 
political life, according to the wants and desires of the people. 

“ We, nevertheless, consider it necessary to point out that the 
legalisation of power by the representation of the people can only 
be arrived at when the elections are perfectly free. The elections 
should, therefore, take place under the following conditions :— 

“First, the deputies shall be chosen by all classes without 
distinction, in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 

“Second, there shall be no restriction of any kind upon electors 
or deputies. 

“Third, the elections and the electoral agitation shall be per- 
fectly free. The Government will, therefore, grant as provisional 
regulations, until the convocation of the popular assemblies :— 

“(a) Complete freedom of the press. 

“(b) Complete freedom of speech. 

“(c) Complete freedom of public meeting. 

“(d) Complete freedom of electoral addresses. 

“These are the only means by which Russia can enter upon 
the path of peaceful and regular development. We solemn] 
declare, before the country, and before the whole world, that our 
party will submit unconditionally to the National Assembly 
which meets upon the basis of the above conditions, and will 
offer no opposition to the Government which the National 
Assembly may sanction.” 


This document, issued in many thousand copies for interior 
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circulation, was translated and reprinted in all leading the foreign 
papers, and made its way through all Europe. It startled 
European readers as something quite unexpected from such 
people as the Nihilists ; but this was due to the great ignorance 
prevailing about Russian matters. The letter to Alexander ITI. 
said nothing essentially new. Every attempt against Alex- 
ander II. after that of Solovieff was followed by a declaration of 
the Nihilist Committee, that the hostilities against his person 
would cease immediately, if the Emperor would resign into the 
hands of a National Representative Assembly (Zemney Sobor) 
his autocratic power. The letter to Alexander III. gave only 
more detail and precision to those declarations. 

Such desiderata leave little room indeed for accusing the 
Nihilists of being wild fanatics, striving to “impose on the un- 
prepared nation ” some Utopianscheme. Let me point out, though 
republican by their personal preference, they do not ask even for 
the abolition of monarchy, but only for the abolition of its exorbi- 
tant power, by placing the supreme control over State affairs 
in the hands of a National Assembly ; efforts which surely cannot 
be identified with the “total destruction of the State,” or of 
“ political and social order,” since such things have existed in all 
civilised countries for generations, sometimes for centuries, without 
producing in the least degree such dreadful consequences. 

But is the ideal of the Russian Nihilists limited to a free 
constitution? No. Not atall. They never winced from declar- 
ing publicly what are their real opinions. There is another 
document little known and hardly ever published in the English 
language, to which I call the particular attention of English 
readers. This is the programme of the “Narodnaia Volia’s 
party,’ which until now practically represented what may be 
called Russian revolution, or “Nihilism.” I will only quote 
some extracts showing the main points of this programme. 

“JT, By our general convictions,’ so runs this document, “ we 
are socialists and democrats. We are convinced that only on 
socialistic grounds humanity can become the embodiment of 
freedom, equality, fraternity, securing for itself the general 
prosperity and the full and harmonious development of man 
and social progress: We are convinced, moreover, that only the 
will of the nation should give sanction to any social institution, 
and the development of the nation may be called sound only 
when independent and free, and when every idea which is to 
receive practical application has previously passed the test of the 
national understanding and national will. 

“TI. We think, therefore, that as socialists and democrats we 
must recognise, as our immediate purpose, the liberation of the 
nation from the oppression of the present state by making a 
political revolution with the object of transferring the supreme 
power into the hands of the nation. 
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“TII. We think that the will of the nation should be suffi- 
ciently clearly expressed and applied by a National Assembly. 
freely elected by the vote of all citizens, and provided with 
instruction from their electors. This we do not consider to be 
the ideal form of the manifestation of the will of the nation, but 
it is the only one practically realisable, and we feel bound, there- 
fore, to accept it. 

“TV. Submitting ourselves completely to the will of the nation, 
we, as a party, feel bound to appear before the country with our 
own programme, which we shall propagate before the revolution, 
recommending it to the electors during the electoral periods, and 
which we shall defend in the National Assembly. This programme 
consists of the following heads :— 

“1. The permanent representative Assembly has the supreme 
control and direction in all general State questions. 

“2, Large provincial self-government, secured by the election 
of all public functionaries. 

“3. Independence of the village commune (‘ Mir’) as an eco- 
nomical and administrative unit. 

“4, Nationalisation of land. 

“5. Series of measures tending to transfer the possession of 
fabrics to workmen. 

“6. Complete liberty of conscience, speech, press, meetings, 
associations, and electoral agitation. 

“7 Extension of the right to vote to all citizens having 
‘ttaiined full age, without any class or wealth distinctions. 

“8. Substitution of a standing army by a territorial militia.” 

I have faithfully translated the essential parts of the Narodnaia 
Volia’s programme, omitting only some repetitions and the ex- 
planatory paragraphs. 

The hope or desire to reduce a successful revolution into a vast 
electoral comity, and nothing more, can hardly be realised in 
practice, however sincere may be the desire of its initiators. If 
we want to know what a political revolution will do we must 
inquire into the practical aspirations of the elements of the 
society and of the nation which are likely to take part in it. 
But this part of the programme is very suggestive and conclusive 
of the spirit which animates the party standing at the head of 
the Russian liberation movement. 

Since the Nihilists do not want to force on anybody their 
private opinions, and propose to acquire adherents only by means 
of persuasion, the persecutions to which they are subjected are 
no longer “the defence of order,” but are mere acts of tyranny ; 
just as the religious persecutions were. Every human being has 
a right to find, according to his taste, the way to social happiness 
as well as to paradise, “and to show it to his fellow-men. No 
matter whether he is right or wrong, people who hear him will 
decide for themselves. But the Russian Government will not 
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afford this opportunity, knowing too well that the people’s 
decision will not be in its favour. It tabooed not only socialism, 
but everything tending to the good of the nation and to general 
liberty. This necessitated a political struggle, and the battle 
began all along the line. The socialists, recruited from among 
the well-to-do classes as well as from workmen, were the first to 
assume the initiative, and remained the most ardent in carrying 
it through. Was it because they are socialistic ? No; socialism 
in itself has little to do with it. They possessed in the highest 
degree what urges people to similar struggles, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and the unbounded ardour of serving their 
country. A pure “liberal,” a man believing in political freedom 
as the ultimate perfection of human society, may unite quite 
fraternally with their efforts. Im one very important instance 
we may infer that this is no mere abstract possibility. I refer to 
the numerous adherents the Nihilists have acquired of late in 
the army. The military officers took no part in the movement 
when it was in its purely socialistic state. Among the many 
hundreds of them who fraternized with the revolution when it 
was directed against autocracy, there must have been of course 
some officers converted to socialistic ideas, but there is no doubt 
that the bulk of them sympathised with the revolution out of 
pure patriotism. And it is to the patriotism of the army that 
the revolutionists appealed. The fusion of the military patriotic 
elements and the initiatory socialist is now complete. They 
make at present one compact body of conspirators, in which the 
intensity of the pending struggle has put into the background 
any theoretical divergency. 

Thus we may conclude. The Nihilist movement, which some 
fifteen years ago was commenced by a set of young enthusiasts 
of socialistic creed, now, under the influence of internal causes 
and the great spread of disaffection in the country, is tending to 
transform itself into a vast patriotic revolutionary party, com- 
posed of people of various shades of opinions, united in a common 
effort to destroy a tyranny obnoxious to all. They want to 
substitute for it a national government, in which all shall possess 
the possibility of working pacitically for the good of the country. 
Nothing can be more moderate, more just, nor give them a 
greater right to say they are working for the common good. 

* * * * * * * 

I will not leave the subject of the general destructive tenden- 
cies of the Nihilists without saying some words on one particular 
point,—the connection of their political creed with religion. 
Taking advantage of the well-known religiousness of the English, 
some good friends of the Russian Government are doing their best 
to spread among them the idea that the Nihilists are striving to 
destroy all kinds of religion, in order to inaugurate something 
like the worship of the “ Goddess of Reason.” 
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The religious condition of Russia presents some peculiarities 
which give to the religious policy of the Nihilist a special stamp. 
That the Nihilists are Atheists is quite true. But to say that 
they are striving to destroy religion is quite false. First, among 
the instructed classes of every description, which until now have 
furnished the largest contingent of revolutionists, there is nothing 
left to destroy; because among our educated classes Atheism 
is as general a doctrine as Christianity is in England. It is the 
national religion of our educated classes, In this particular 
Russia differs greatly from all European countries, Italy and 
France included. I will not dwell on the causes of this pecu- 
liarity, due to the history and present character of our Church. 
I simply state an undeniable fact. 

With the lower classes it is of course different. Russian 
peasants are said to be very religious. That is true in respect 
to the dissenting sects, but not to official orthodoxy. What 
really prevails is a mechanical Ritualism, under which religious 
indifference is lurking. A clergy deprived of any independence, 
controlled at every step, submitted to censorship in every 
sermon, and drilled to passive submission to the order of the 
Tzar’s officers, could as little answer the religious wants of the 
peasants as withstand the free-thinking movement of the superior 
classes. Unable to make any suitable use of mental culture, 
science, philosophy, and even theology ; driven by experience to 
consider even strong religious zeal as something rather dangerous, 
as threatening to break the dead somnolence which is the ideal 
of bureaucratic despotism, what could such a clergy be but the 
mere functionaries of religious ceremonies, devoid of any spiritual 
sense? What moral influence may these mouthpieces of the 
Government have, speaking at its bidding? Long ago the 
Russian priests forsook any proud emulation for moral leadership, 
caring only to extract from the peasants as much money and 
goods as possible. And the orthodox peasants do not at all 
respect their voracious exacting priests; and they often despise 
and ridicule them. But the peasants believe in God, in the Virgin 
Mary, and in the many saints ruling the universe, while the 
priest is the only possessor of the secrets of propitiating all these 
heavenly powers by certain ceremonies: St. Vlas, the cattle 
preserver ; St. Elia, the rain giver; and St. George, whom the 
wolves obey. The priest is indispensable for getting good 
harvests, good flocks, and preserving the fields from drought.* 
People cannot help recurring to them, however unwilling they 
may be to pay them the high rate they impose. As to Christian 
duties, an orthodox peasant thinks himself perfectly acquitted 
if he baptizes his children, weds his daughter in church, and pays 


__* The strong heathenish aspect of Russian orthodoxy is very well noticed and 
illustrated in Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s “ Russia,’ to which book I refer my readers 
who may be inclined to doubt my statements, 
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the priest for officiating once or twice a year. He goes to church 
only when it is not too distant and time permits. The best 
illustration of his religious indifference is the general neglect to 
communicate, as enjoined by the Church, not less than once a 
year, although enforced by police regulation. The official reports 
of country priests show that, in parishes of three or four thousand 
people, usually no more than two or three hundred take part in 
this chief manifestation of an orthodox believer's adherence to 
his Church. Aud very often among the peasants, especially 
those who are wont to travel, you may meet people, without 
having a bit of heresy in them, who for ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years have never been to communion. A religion of this kind 
is really not worth destroying, if even we had nourished the 
absurd idea of carrying on a propaganda of Atheism by means 
of secret societies. All we cared for was to restrain our men 
from going to confession, lest some compromising word should 
escape them. For, in Russia, a priest hearing in confession 
anything about political conspiracies, is bound by law to break 
the secret of the confessional ; inviolable in case of parricide. This. 
abstinence it was, of course, very easy to obtain on mere practical 
grounds of expediency. And I may add that the initiative in 
such a resolution was usually taken by our peasants and workmen 
converted to the idea of revolution. Into purely theological 
discussions we never entered with our workmen; it would have 
diverted their attention from the political and social questions 
we cared so much about, to others which had for us really no 
interest at all. 

Now some words about the sects. They are extremely numer- 
ous. The number of their adherents is not known exactly. 
Competent specialists reckon at present no less than fifteen 
millions—-about one-fourth of the rural population of Russia 
proper. But they spread and multiply every day. All the truly 
religious elements of Russia are comprised in them. If an 
orthodox peasant awakes from his religious indifference, he unites 
with some existing sect suiting best his taste, or creates a new 
one. In those sects religion is no longer a shallow ritualistic 
observance. It is a living power, inspiring and informing all 
political and social conceptions of the sectarian; the greatest 
moral force moving our peasantry. But all these sectarian 
religions, being inspired by the complex influence of religious 
discontent, and political and social oppression, have more or less 
strongly marked oppositionist and anti-governmental tendencies. 
Some of them strive after the social equality of the primitive 
Christian ; others go so far as to proclaim the emperor to be an 
anti-Christ, and refuse to recognize any official of his, or to obey 
any order issued by the Government; flying into the wilderness 
to avoid the payment of taxes. 

Such religions we, of course, had no interest at all in destroy- 
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ing. I will, also, add among Russian Nihilists there were many, 
and the writer of this article among them, who hoped that those 
discontented masses might be induced by our propaganda to 
some active protest. Such attempts, and they were many, 
called attention to our sphere of propaganda, but had no serious 
result. It would lead us too far away to speak fully on this 
subject. The Russian sects possess in them a great creative 
power, which undoubtedly will be turned to account when the 
country shall be free to assert its independence. But their 
destructive power is, I daresay, nil. They have displayed an 
enormous power of passive resistance and self-sacrifice, but there 
is no way to influence them to an active revolutionary protest 
against their oppressor. The best plan is te leave them alone. 


II, 


WHAT ARE THE FORCES THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
COMMANDS ? 


“Tr a tithe of what is told in this (my last) book be true, the 
social and political condition of Russia is frightful beyond con- 
ception. The autocracy is desperate; the revolution, when it 
comes, will be terrible,” says the Scotsman. I abstain from 
answering this, one of the many uncertain “ifs,” because without 
my stepping into the lists, there appears day by day. confirmation 
of all my statements. ‘The little indecision, very natural before 
the enormity of the horrors going on in Russia, gives way to the 
conviction that I have not given to my possible opponents the 
satisfaction of exaggerating any of my statements. “A careful 
examination of our author’s statements leads us to believe that 
they possess the characteristic of ‘moderation and sobriety ’ which 
he claims for them,” says the Westminster Review for July, after 
discussing the many documents on Russia, English literature 
possesses. Time will induce, I hope, all my readers to come to 
an identical conclusion. What I propose here to do is to say 
something concerning the Scotsman’s conjectures about the coming 
revolution, as being very common, and likely to spread with the 
diffusion of knowledge about the real condition of Russia. 

Is the coming Russian revolution likely to be as dreadful as the 
horrors of the Russian régime induce us to expect? Surely a 
revolution in St. Petersburg, when it happens, cannot help being 
very energetic. But it is not this which people generally mean. 
The common idea of the probable Russian revolution is that of 
a universal cataclysm, in which the long-repressed hatred and 
revenge of the masses will find at last free play. It is, in a word, a 
popular or peasants’ revolution. No categorical answer is possible, 
of course, on the question of its probability. I will only point out 
that the peasants’ revolution, in various times, was the object of 
many misconceptions. Judging by the general devotion of Russian 
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peasants to the Tzar, many observers, especially of foreign origin, 
have sincerely expressed their conviction that as long as this 
sentiment maintains its vigour, the existing order of things j 1S €X- 
posed to no danger, and all the exertions of the Nihilists will be set 
at nought. On the other hand, among the Nihilists of the first 
period, ‘there were many who pointed out the unmistakable hatred 
of Russian peasants to all institutions which practically embody 
what is called “the State,” and “the social order,’ concluding 
that the peasants were capable of rising in arms against their 
oppressors at the first opportunity, as their forefathers did under 
the leadership of Pugatcheff, and Stenko Rasin. Both opinions 
are, | think, quite erroneous. The traditional monarchism of Rus- 
sian peasants, though greatly diminished during the last twenty 
years, is nevertheless a notorious element in our peasant’s ethics, 
But it would be quite wrong to consider it as a general preser- 
vative against disturbances, rebellions, or even revolution. People 
are prone to picture things of other countries after their own 
pattern. If the English know, for example, that their countrymen 
are full of reverence and confidence in the Prime Minister who is 
governing the country, they can surely consider it as a perfect 
guarantee for the maintenance of order. But it is wholly different 
with Russia and its Tzar, or, I daresay, with any autocrat and his 
faithful peasants. For the agricultural classes of all despotisms, 
scarcely differing in ignorance, are everywhere too short-sighted 
to pierce, by their intellectual eyes, through the thick hierarchy 
of otticers, and see what their sovereign really is. Such nonsense 
about the fatherly disposition of the king was most common 
among the French peasants in the epoch the Great Revolution. 
The German peasants of the sixteenth century, followers of 
Minster, whilst burning castles and putting to torture and 
death hundreds of nobles, professed allegiance to the emperor, 
and in their well-known manifestoes desired the emperor alone 
to rule them. And the Ruthenian peasants, who perpetrated the 
Galician massacres in 1848, proclaimed themselves, and really 
were, most devoted par tisans of His Austrian Majesty. 

If the Russian peasants, whose feelings toward the officers of 
the State and the representatives of privileged classes are hardly 
more friendly, begin one fine morning to burn the noblemen’s 
houses, and destroy landlords, policemen, administrators, the 
thing will be no worse and no better whether they shout all the 
while “ Long live the Tsar!” or not. A peasant revolution can 
very easily “burst out in the present mental condition of the 
Russian peasants. There is no need to wait until they lose their 
monarchism, nor is this monarchism a security against the possi- 
bility of insurrection. If order is preserved, it means that they 
have not yet lost patience; that is all. But nobody can guarantee 
that they will not lose it:to-morrow. Ideas find their ' way into 
the minds of illiterate masses very slowly. But feelings and 
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passions spread like wild fire. A general famine, which in the 
present state of misery would be something awful, a dis- 
astrous war, obliging the State to augment the taxes or to 
overstrain the conscriptions might cause disturbances to arise 
spontaneously in many places, and if successful, there is no 
saying what might happen. 

But leaving the future to the future, and judging with cool 
heads about the present, we say that there is no visible sign of 
the imminence of sucha catastrophe. True, agrarian crimes grow 
rather frequent. Serious agrarian disturbances, assuming some- 
times the character of organised armed rebellions, and lasting 
many months, occur in a number of places. The wild outbursts 
against the Jews, embracing one-half of Russia, could not 
happen in a well-balanced State. All these are serious signs, 
but when the time is ripe, something far more serious will be 
seen. The peasants’ revolution—the sweeping, all-destructive, 
barbarous revolution—is in the background. The revolution of 
to-day is a town revolution, which is quickly approaching. For 
the great intellectual revolution of our time, being very slow to 
work in the villages, acquire a wonderful energy and thorough- 
ness in our towns, where they pervades not only the upper, but 
also the lower classes. 

STEPNIAK, 


(Zo be continued.) 






























































MEMORIES OF NINGPO. 
BY C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


RECENT reports of French aggressions on the Chinese sea-board, 
more especially such movements as referred to the coast of the 
Che-Kiang Province (e.g., the blockade of the Yung River, on 
which stands the City of Ningpo, the bombardment of the 
Chin-hae Fort, and the military occupation of the ecclesiastical 
Isle of Puttoo) all recall to my memory a vision of pleasant days, 
when, in a time of blessed peace, it was my good fortune to visit 
the hospitable home of one of the earliest Kuropean settlers in 
the city of Ningpo. 

Leaving Shanghai one beautiful evening on board a splendid 
American steamer (on which I was provided with a cabin like a 
comfortable room), [ awoke, with the first glimmer of dawn, to 
tind that we were just about to enter the wide mouth of the 
Yung River. 

The captain having most kindly established me in a snug 
corner on the bridge, I had the benefit of a perfect view as we 
steamed slowly up the stream. First we passed Chin-hae, which 
is a city about three miles in circumference, with castellated 
walls. Its most conspicuous feature is a picturesque old castle, 
crowning a small but precipitous hill overlooking the sea; so we 
saw it with a foreground of quaint junks. ‘This citadel was 
captured in 1841, by the British, who therein seized about one 
hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. 

From this point to the city of Ningpo is a distance of about 
twelve miles, a quiet, pleasant sail, while morning mists rise 
dreamily from the river and from the low damp rice-lands and 
canals, giving strange relief to the multitudinous hillocks—green 
mounds of varying height and form, which here mark ancestral 
graves, groups of which, in tens, twenties, hundreds, usurp a most 
unfair proportion of the flat alluvial land, which yields such 
rich green crops wherever the farmer ventures to cultivate. 
Throughout this district nearly all graves are marked by simple 
mounds, the picturesque horse-shoe form, which is so common 10 
Southern China, being here unknown. 

As we approached the city the principal objects which revealed 
themselves were buildings much larger than ordinary dwelling 
houses, and having very high-pitched, thatched roofs. Of these 
we counted 380, and I learnt that they are all ice-houses, In 
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which, during the winter months, the ice is stored for the fishers, 
whose work forms one of the most important industries of the 
district. The necessity of a large supply is evident, on account 
of the great heat in summer; and as even the winters are often 
so mild as to yield no ice, a special law requires the owners of 
these ice-houses always to keep up a three years’ supply, in order 
to meet such emergencies. 

The construction of the houses is simple and excellent. Each 
is simply a large reservoir, consisting of four solid stone walls, 
thickly coated with clay, and with gutters in the stone pavement 
to allow for the drainage from the ice. These walls are about 
twenty feet in height. “On them rests the bamboo framework of 
a high-pitched roof, which is thatched with straw. The coating 
of clay makes the building alike water-proof and heat-proof. 

The entrance to the house is by a flight of steps leading up to 
a door cut in the roof, and shielded by a heavy straw mat. The 
ice is removed by another door on the level of the ground. Each 
house stands by itself, on a flat rice-field of clay-loam, which 
can readily be flooded. So soon as there is any chance of a light 
frost the water is turned on, and in the morning the thin layers 
are carefully collected, pounded into a solid mass, and stored 
between layers of matting. ‘hus it can be preserved for years. 

From these ice-houses it is carried out to the fishing fleets at 
sea, in specially constructed ice-boats, with wooden roofs. They 
carry the ice packed with alternate layers of straw matting, 
which, on reaching the fleet, are removed, and layers of fish are 
substituted, which thus reach the city in perfect condition. 

Another industry here, in connection with the fisheries, is the 
evaporation of salt in salt-pans for the use of the fish-curers. 

As we came in sight of the fine old castellated walls of the city, 
great timber yards, docks, and temples, successively appeared, 
and finally the great steamer was safely moored alongside the 
wharf, in the immediate neighbourhood of which are the shops 
of the famous Ningpo wood-carvers. ‘Their finest work, consist- 
ing of intricate figure scenes, is most wonderfully delicate, and 
commands a price which even in Europe or America would be 
considered high, but the second-class carvings, many of which 
are excellent free rendering of bamboo or other light foliage, are 
exceedingly cheap. Picture or mirror-frames and brackets seem 
to be the favourite objects of manufacture. 

We were specially called upon to admire a large cabinet on 
which incalculable patient skill must have been expended. To 
my eyes, however, accustomed to the rich tone of Canton black- 
wood furniture, this pale wood is rather an unpleasant material ; 
but at Ningpo it is of course greatly in favour, being the special 
industry of the city. 

One novelty which must immediately attract the notice of 
every new-comer is the very extraordinary style of hair-dressing 
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which is here fashionable. A woman having rolled up her own 
hair quite simply, purchases two enormous wings of black hair, 
made up on wire. These she attaches to the back of her head, 
whence they project fully fifteen inches! She also purchases a 
small neat fold of hair, with which she conceals the fastening, 
There is no attempt at deception in the wearing of this false hair : 


it is simply a head-dress, which could not possibly be made of 


growing hair. | 

This very peculiar mode of hair-dressing is totally unlike 
that of any other district. The women of the southern provinces 
arrange their own hair in the form of an exaggerated teapot, 
with a large handle, while others have simpler designs. But all 
heads are alike black and glossy, reflecting the sunlight, and all 
the women are clean and tidy, and even the poor working women 
are very neatly dressed. 

One of our first sight-seeing visits was to the great Pagoda, 
built 1,100 years ago, in honour of the goddess Ma-Tsu-pa. Till 
the middle of the present century it retained its seven tiers of 
ornamental roofs and overhanging verandahs, decorated with 
dragons and fishes, but these have been swept away by fire, and 
there now remains only a very tall, but poor and naked-looking, 
white tower. It is actually fourteen stories high, though it has 
only seven tiers of windows. 

Proceeding through the city, we passed innumerable objects oi 
interest, combined with an indescribable amount of dirt. There 
was the tisual succession of very narrow streets, thronged with 
a crowd, which, albeit chiefly composed of men, is nevertheless 
picturesque, and not Jacking in some variety of colour; for 
though all the poor are dressed in blue (generally calico), the 
silken garments of the prosperous folk are often very gay. Of 
course every one, rich or poor, carries a fan, and works it cease- 
lessly in a quiet mechanical fashion, 

From every house hang pretty Chinese lanterns, and all manner 
of quaint signs hang from the open shops, or else very narrow tall 
signboards, from fifteen to eighteen feet high, all carved and 
gilded, and gorgeously coloured, rest on carved stands, beside the 
entrance, and, as few shops have a frontage of more than ten feet, 
these form a very conspicuous feature in the scene. 

Among the street hawkers, I noticed some selling very pretty 
artificial flowers, made of fluffy silk, others selling paper umbrellas ; 
some had ornaments of imitation jade, which might deceive even 
a fairly practised eye. Among the remarkable figures are the 
shoe-merchants, whose stock of shoes of all sizes are slung from 
the ends of a bamboo, covering two pyramidal light wooden frames, 
which form stands wherever the pedlar sees fit to halt. Others, 
in the same way, carry great stands of pipes, and others flowers, 
cakes, sugar-plums, or fish. Here are barbers hard at work, there 
fortune-tellers. 
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The itinerant fishmongers sell cuttle-fish large and small, and 
other creatures repulsive in our eyes ; but all are generally cut 
up into small portions suited to purses whose investments rarely 
exceed a farthing. I noticed that there was an extensive demand 
for large flat eels, so silvery-white as to resemble polished swords. 
Cuttle-fish season begins in March, and continues till the end of 
August. It is as important to the fishers of Ningpo as are 
herring to our own men. Special boats are set apart for this 
fishery, which continues day and night, a fire being lighted 
on deck at night, that its glare may attract the cuttle-fish. 
Besides the very large consumption in the daily market, an 
enormous quantity are dried for export. They are also largely 
used for bait, when cockroaches are not to be caught. These, 
however, answer the purpose just as well. 

As a general rule, it is only in hot weather that fresh cuttle-fish 
come into the market, for, so long as the weather is fine, the boats 
do not care to return to the city, but prefer to remain on the scene 
of action, and prepare the cuttle-fish for winter store. They are 
merely split open and cleaned, and are then spread on mats, which 
are laid all over certain rocky isles. There they are left to dry 
in the sun, after which they are packed in wooden tubs, and 
compressed by the trampling of human feet. 

On one of these isles there is a temple to Tien-how, the goddess 
of the sea, on whose altar the fishers lay votive offerings, consisting 
of small bags of red cloth, full of salt, each inscribed with the 
name of the donor. 

We passed street bakers, baking appetising biscuits in neat little 
ovens, and serving out large bowls of savory soup, or stew, for less 
than a farthing, to highly appreciative crowds, who, holding 
the bowl in one hand, and in the other two chop-sticks, like thick 
knitting pins, shovelled it hungrily down their throats. 

One item of economy is worthy of note—namely, that at the 
fruit stalls. Oranges ready peeled are offered for a smaller sum 
than those in their skins, the skin being a distinct article of 
commerce, used, I believe, in medicine, though marmalade does not 
appear to be a recognized luxury. 

As we hurried along, I noted quaint bits of architecture, oddly- 
curved roofs, odd stone beasts, fanciful bridges, ornamental wood- 
carving, men busy coopering, fan-making, ivory carving, making 
strange theatrical head-dresses of lovely kingfishers’ feathers, 
shops full of brazen vessels for temples, and a thousand other 
attractive sights. Smooth-shaven men with huge bare foreheads 
and glossy black plaits hanging down to their heels, and in 
garments of amazing cleanliness, welcomed us to curio shops, 
Where strange treasures tempt one in a way that the identical 
object seen in England could never do. The simplest shopping 
expedition is here an artistic delight. 

In the first place, in each shop there is a gorgeously decorated 
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domestic shrine, which shows that the gods are never forgotten. 
And then there is such never-failing interest in a show-room, 
which is also the workshop wherein each skilful workman deftly 
manufactures his wares, apparently undisturbed by our curious 
gaze. Now we pause to watch an old man in enormous 
spectacles, producing exquisitely fine ivory carving; then we 
come to another group, whose swift needles are tracing gorgeous 
dragons and mythical birds on a groundwork of red silk ; others 
making preposterous masks for the use of the theatres, or imita- 
tion ingots of silver, wherewith to propitiate the dead. 

Here work and worship go hand in hand. One of the industries 
of Ningpo is an iron foundry, where cast-iron boilers are made for 
cooking purposes. All who work here pay devout adoration to 
“the honourable lady of. the heavenly foundry,” who was the 
daughter of an iron-moulder “in the days when the earth was 
young.” Seeing her father sorely tried by difficulties in the 
working of his furnace, this admirable maiden somehow discovered 
that to make a burnt offering of herself would ensure his success, 
whereupon she threw herself into the furnace—a piece of filial 
devotion which was so fully recognised by gods and men, that the 
former granted the iron-moulder extraordinary triumphs in his 
work, and the latter have thenceforth paid divine honour to this 
pattern daughter. 

On this, and on many successive days, we explored various 
quarters of the great city, and here, as in every Chinese city I 
have visited, the chief impression left on my mind has ever been 
a feeling of amazement where so vast a multitude can find food. 
And herein, | think, lies the solution of many Chinese puzzles. 
One wonders at first why there are so wonderfully few horses in 
the country, and why everything is done by human labour. 

But when you consider the cheapness of labour, the super- 
abundance of men, and the difficulties of providing food for so 
many hungry mouths, you begin to realise that these people, 
who never grumble at any amount of hard work, can scarcely 
look with favour on a great animal which easily does the work of 
four men, and probably consumes the produce of as much land as 
would suffice to keep a whole family. 

Therefore it is better for the many that those who can afford 
such luxury should be carried in Sedan chairs, than that they 
should ride. Moreover, for the same reason, it is better to dig 
canals which at once irrigate the land and provide water-ways 
on which men can work cargo and passenger boats, than to make 
roads on which horses could drag carts and carriages. 

This great problem of over-population, this teeming human 
life all craving a share in the work which provides the daily 
rice, sufficiently accounts for the determination of trades unions 
and guilds to combine in excluding all foreign labour-saving 
machinery, and to work on in all departments of manufactures, 
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as their forefathers have done, with the most primitive contri- 
vances, which give employment to the largest number of 
labourers. 

In agricultural work, as in all varieties of weaving, paper- 
making, etc., the introduction of machines which would enable 
one man to do the work of ten in half the time, would be 
accounted a national calamity, in intensifying the already griev- 
ous difficulty of feeding such human swarms, to say nothing of 
the fact that human work is so cheap that machinery would 
actually not pay in China. 

But it certainly does seem very odd to go into a silk shop there 
to buy so many yards of lovely flowered silks at a counter along- 
side of the strange draw-loom, where they are being woven by 
hand in the most primitive fashion, with a small boy sitting up 
aloft above the frame, putting up a series of cords, which re- 
arrange the warp-threads between each throw of the shuttle, thus 
forming the pattern. 

From such “silk mercers ” we passed on to other shops, where 
men were working at exquisitely fine silk embroidery. The silk 
is stretched on a frame, and the embroiderer sits on a stool with 
all his silks neatly arranged beside him. We also went into a 
shop where ornamental ribbons are woven, to wrap round ladies’ 
poor little crippled feet, and to another to see a very large assort- 
ment of gorgeous silk braids for trimming, each with a dainty 
pattern, and all hand-woven. 

We halted for some time in a street wholly devoted to the 
manufacture and sale of carved-wood furniture of the same pale 
colour as that we had seen in the morning. Animmense amount 
of fine carving is expended on large bedsteads, which answer all 
the purposes of a dressing-room, having drawers beneath the 
bed, and on either hand all necessary arrangements for washing, 
for elaborate hair-dressing, and for the application of cosmetics, 
so arranged as to be shut in by an outer enclosure of beautifully 
carved screen-work. These, when in use, are further adorned 
with rich hangings of coloured silk and embroidery. 

We next visited the great Fuh-Kien Temple, which is the 
Guild of Merchants from that province, who reside in Ningpo. 
The Ningpo merchants who have settled in Foochow have a 
sunilar Guild in that city. Both combine all the purposes of 
avery handsome club, a temple, and a theatre, all within one 
enclosure, as is customary for all the great guilds, whatever. trade 
they represent, and their name is legion. There is the silk 
mercer’s guild, and the tea merchant’s guild, that of the fish- 
mongers, and that of the dealers in dried fruits. Even the much 
despised (although greatly appreciated) play-actors have their own 
guild, including the usual theatre facing the temple, where plays 
are acted for the special entertainment of the idols. 

I may observe that the position of actors in China is a very 
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hard one. Although a numerous body of exceedingly intelligent 
men, who provide for their countrymen the most popular of all 
entertainments, they are subject to serious social disabilities. In 
common with policemen and slaves, their sons may on no account 
attend schools and literary examinations; consequently, they are 
debarred from all possibility of ever holding official appointments. 
They may not intermarry with other classes, such unions beine 
strictly forbidden by law. Neither may they venture, in ordinary 
life, to wear silken garments, at least not of silk spun by the 
precious silk-worms of commerce, though they are at liberty to 
use a coarse silk spun on the mountain oak trees by another worm. 

As regards the Guilds, this great Fuh-Kien temple is adorned 
with many beautifully carved stone pillars, with elaborate de- 
signs of Dragons and Phcenixes, and on the day in question all 
round its courts hung gay and very ornamental silk or paper 
lanterns ; for there was a great entertainment in honour of the 
gods, and the courts were densely thronged with a blue-clothed 
crowd, in all the absorbing delight of witnessing (gratis) a very 
grand mythological and ‘historical play, in which the actors 
appeared in most gorgeously embroidered robes of state. The 
feminine parts were admirably rendered by men, as no woman 
is allowed to appear on the Chinese stage. 

The play had commenced at sunrise, and was to continue till 
well into the night, according to the usual custom, for a Chinese 
audience is insatiable. We found it very amusing for about an 
hour, by which time the noise of horrible musical instruments, 
the ranting of the actors, and the shrill, ear-piercing falsetto 
notes in which the women’s parts are rendered, became so weari- 
some, that we were glad to retreat, although the scene itself, all 
in bright sunlight, beneath a blue, unclouded sky, was unique 
and very interesting. 

Thence we passed on to the Roman Catholic Mission, where 
we were very kindly received by a pleasant French priest, who 
showed us the large fine church, whence we passed on to the 
house of the Sisters, to which we were admitted by a Portiére, 
who has held her post for thirty years. Here twelve French 
and several Chinese sisters, all robed in black serge, and wearing 
large white caps of dazzling cleanliness, devote their lives to the 
care of foundlings, or of any other children whose parents agree 
to give them up ” entirely, which many are delighted to do. In 
order to avoid all contact between the children and heathen 
teachers, the sisters themselves acquire the difficult arts of 
reading and writing Chinese characters, and themselves instruct 
their little ones, most of whom they have rescued from an un- 
timely grave 

A pleasant sister, who had been there for ten years, took us 
round the large establishment, with its nice fresh dormitories, 
airy schoolrooms, and large playground, all within high walls, 
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which is quite according to Chinese ideas of proper seclusion. 
Certainly this large young family does credit to the care bestowed 
upon its members by both the French and Chinese sisters ; their 
loving care is extended to the sick poor, for whose benefit. the 

have established a free dispensary. In a quiet corner of the 
garden is the little cemetery, where rest those sisters who have 
died here at their post, for the work they undertake is life-long, 

and no yearnings for a return to their beloved France may ever 
be indulged by those whose lives have been devoted to this work. 


C, F. GORDON CUMMING, 
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THE SHOP ASSISTANTS’ CASE. 
BY EDWARD G. SALMON. 


“ A RIGHT speech,” says Emerson, “is not well to be distinguished 
from action.” Elsewhere he writes: “The main point is to throw 
yourself on the truth, and say with Newton, there is no con- 
tending against facts.” Words are the most potent force in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. Words sway the world. 
There are few actions which are not preceded by words. It is by 
words that we rouse man to a sense of justice, and impart to him 
a knowledge of his fellow-creatures. Words are the means by 
which civilization advances; words create and dispel emotion. 
They constitute the stock-in-trade of the agitator, through whom 
we secure the sympathy of the multitude in any given cause. 
Public opinion and support in these days are the only instruments 
of progress. Unless the “blunt monster with uncounted heads” has 
spoken, it is useless to ask Parliament to take up any proposal, how- 
ever philanthropic and requisite. To educate public opinion, there- 
fore, is to generate the steam by which the Imperial machine is set 
in motion. He who undertakes to kindle the national enthusiasm 
enters upon a giant task. The British public is judicial to the 
point of cruelty. It perpetuates the biggest anomalies because it is 
not satistied that their removal would be wise or just. It wants evi- 
dence, and unless you can bring the strongest proof in support of 
your claim, it is hopeless to carry on the campaign. The nation, 
which in its generosity will spend £20,000,000 to rescue the negro 
from slavery, and vote £11,000,000 to defend its honour in a dis- 
tant part of the world, tolerates in its midst the gravest abuses. 
An example of this truth is to be found in the supreme efforts 
which experience proves to be necessary to secure the mandate 
of the public in the cause of the shop assistant. Seldom, indeed, 
has there been more difficulty in engaging the full attention of 
the English people in a question admittedly of immense social 
moment. But Emerson’s remark leads one to hope that the per- 
petual reiteration of the facts must secure victory. Certain it 1s 
that victory will be realized only by agitation, which must be 
continued unflinchingly, till the national conscience is stirred to 
sanction a reform, through the medium of the Legislature. 

The general public, however, i is not alone guilty of apparent in- 
difference to many crying evils and anomalies. © Those primarily 
interested seldom take a very active part in the movements on 
their behalf. The mischief is discovered by some person of in- 
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fluence, who brings it to the notice of the world. Mr. Sutherst 
is doing in the matter of shop labour what Lord Ashley, as Lord 
Shaftesbury then was, did nearly half a century ago in regard 
to factories and mines. He pleads earnestly for public sympathy, 
and has convinced many of the soundness of his pretensions. 
Whatever progress has been made with the question of early 
closing is due chiefly to the energetic operations of the Shop 
Hours’ Labour League. It is undeniable that the Early Closing 
Association, long before the Shop Hours’ Labour League was 
thought of, ‘had succeeded i in laying the real state of affairs before 
the nation ; but as the Early Closing Association relies on moral 
suasion, it can never be more than a means of assisting to the 
end which the Shop Hours’ Labour League has in view. The 
attitude of the majority of shop assistants themselves is one of 
hopeless and helpless inactivity. As there is no more persist- 
ent grumbler than the shop assistant, so there would appear 
to be scarcely any one who has such small faith in the strength 
of his cause and the charity of his fellow-creatures. It is a 
task of the utmost difficulty to get him to place his shoulder 
to the wheel, or to contribute a mite towards his own eman- 
cipation. Compare the sums raised among shop assistants for 
carrying on the agitation in which they are interested, with 
the sums collected from agricultural labourers for secur ing 
them the parliamentary fr: anchise. P ositively and relatively the 
agricultural labourer has been the’ more liberal. To those who 
know what the lives of shop assistants are, this absence of spirit 
will not be altogether unintelligible. Their lot is not less hard 
than that of the’ unhappy woman “in womanly rags,” singing her 
“Song of a Shirt.” For them, as for her, there is Tittle but: — 

“ Work, work, work, 

From weary chime to chime, 

And work, work, work, 

As prisoners work for crime.”’ 

Our boasted humanity should shrink with horror at the terrible 
spectacle presented by thousands of men and boys, women and 
girls, who from early morn to midnight, for six days out of seven, 
know not a moment’s rest. Bent knees, stooping shoulders, 
sunken eyes, and pallid cheeks are but the ‘outward signs of the 
insidious effects of their thraldom. Verily they can say y that it is 
not linen, or whatever the article may be, which the public is 
purchasing, but human creatures’ lives. Those who would learn 
something of the misery and destruction to health consequent on 
the long hours during which shop assistants are employed, need 
only elance at the eloquent testimony of facts contained in every 
page of Mr. Sutherst’s work on “ Death and Disease Behind the 
Counter.”* In this carefully prepared volume the author has col- 


* “Death and Disease behind the Counter,” by Thomas Sutherst (Kegan Paul 
Trench, & Co.). 
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lected opinions on the subject of late closing and its evils, which 
could scarcely fail to convince the most sceptical if they would 
consent to read. Ladies and gentlemen, clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, men of business, and others, in solid phalanx bear 
witness to the truth of the statements, also published in Mr. 
Sutherst’s work, from the pens of the sufferers themselves, 
Medical evidence is the most valuable, and men like Drs. Norman 
Kerr, B. W. Richardson, Lawson Tait, and many more, do not, 
we may be sure, speak save under a stern sense of duty. One 
extract will give an idea of the whole body of opinion. It is 
from the pen of Dr. Norman Kerr, who writes}: “The nerve 
exhaustion and lassitude produced by the terrible overwork is so 
depressing, that the temptation to resort to alcoholic'stimulants is 
almost irresistible, and I have known many male and female shop 
assistants, of excellent mental and moral promise, ruined in soul, 
as well as destroyed in body, by thus falling, or rather, very natu- 
rally gliding, into habits of intoxication. . . . In the interests of 
temperance, morality, and religion, as well as of physical man and 
womanhood, the limitation of the hours, and the alteration of the 
conditions of the labour of shop assistants, in many parts of the 
metropolis and of the provinces, is an imperative duty, which, if 
neglected, will assuredly entail no inconsiderable loss of health, 
strength, morality, and religious life to the British nation.” 

The question of early closing is regarded by most people as a 
question of laissez favre versus State interference. On this point 
there ought to be no uncertainty : first, because the long hours of 
shop assistants are a glaring anomaly; secondly, because it is 
the duty of the State to help those who cannot help themselves ; 
thirdly, because the interference would be of a strictly limited 
and easily justifiable kind. Legislation in favour of early closing, 
it must never be forgotten, would not be directed against the 
proprietors of businesses as a body. There are many em- 
ployers who would be as glad to close their establishments early 
for their own sakes, as their assistants would be to be released. 
It is not the liberty, but the selfishness of the subject which 
is in jeopardy. It is simply a question whether hundreds of 
individuals are to be held in bondage by an avaricious few, 
or an avaricious few are to be coerced in the interests of 
the many. The object which the advocates of early closing 
have in view has been, and will be, defeated again and again, 
by the refusal of one or two tradesmen to follow the ex- 
ample of their neighbours, who have taken the initiative in the 
matter. For instance, we cannot expect A., B., and C. to put up 
their shutters if D. persists in remaining open, and so secures 
their trade. .The selfishness of this money-grabbing minority is 
the greatest stumbling-block in the path of reform. It is so con- 
temptible, and its consequences are so serious and far reaching, that 
it is difficult to see what rcom there can be for reluctance to deal 
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with it in‘a very summary manner, As Lord Bramwell reminded 
us a short time since, the law protects us against the thief, and it 
is equally incumbent on it to protect us against oppression, The 
utility of State interference, under certain “circumstances, has been 
demonstrated beyond dispute by the operation of the F actory 
Acts. If, as the St. Janves’s Gazette has said, this were not ‘so, 
the, question of principle would have to be thrashed out. But 
as it 1s, there is really no question of principle involved. 
England is, above everything, the land of precedent, and it is 
unaccountable why we should hesitate to follow the splendid 
example set long ago by the Factory Acts. The beneficent 
working of these. laws is denied by no one, and their warmest 
advocates are the persons whose labour they regulate. The 
conditions under which their extension is urged are analogous, 
in almost every way, to the conditions under which they were 
passed. Ifit is right to protect the “hand” who manufactures an 
article, it is right to protect the shop assistant who sells it. 

The drawback to most of our legislation is its incompleteness, 
We seldom dispose of a question in its entirety. Constant patching 
is the result. Had the Government of the day acted consistently 
when, in 1867, they introduced a new Reform Bill, they would 
have enfranchised the householder in counties as well as in towns, 
and so. have saved the whole of 1884, and a large part of 1885 
from being wasted in going over similar ground, From the year 
1802, to the present day, we have been “periodically engaged in 
passing and amending Acts for the protection of employees in 
certain industries. In 1878, when the consolidation of the various 
statutes relating to factories took place, it might have been thought 
that Parliament had determined to settle the question on a definite 
basis, but, in 1883, amendments were introduced, and now the 
agitation grows stronger every week in favour of a still further 
extension of the principle. Nor would the passing of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill end the controversy. The measure contains no 
element of finality, and is little creditable to the courage of its 
supporters. If Sir John Lubbock or any one else imagines that 
shop assistants will rest content with the reform which it would 
secure, he is labouring under a delusion. The sole clause in the 
Bill which would in any way extend the operations of the factory 
inspector is that which decrees that “ A young person shall not 
be, employed in a shop for a longer period than twelve hours in 
any one day.” “A young person ” isa person of the age of thirteen 
years.and under eighteen years. 

Why this limit ? Why are the hundreds of delicate women 
eee behind the counter to be left to the mercy of a thought- 
less public, and a master who, however well disposed, is impotent 
to'relievye them? The Workshops Regulation Act, and every 
other Act, in connection with it, prohibits the employment of 
Women as well as young persons beyond a certain number of 
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hours per day. Why draw the line at young persons in the case 
of shop assistants? Where is the use of protecting children, if 
the mothers of children are to be worked till their health is com-. 
pletely broken? How many thousands of women are there at 
this moment employed in shops, who leave their homes in the 
early morning, and do not see them again till it is time to go to bed ? 
Sunday, their only day of cessation from the toil of the counter, 
has probably to be devoted to cleaning the rooms which for them 
do not constitute a home. Nor is it only the public and employers 
who are to be fought against in respect to the labour of women. 
Dozens of female shop assistants are at this moment killing them- 
selves to supply food for, and to keep a roof above the heads of, 
worthless husbands. This is no fanciful statement, but a state- 
ment of hard fact. The number of girls who realize in marriage 
everything which they expected is limited indeed. There are hus- 
bands, against whom little can otherwise be said, who consider 
that it is the duty of their wives, equally with themselves, to go 
out to daily employment. Many more will not turn their hands 
to anything whilst it is possible for their wives to earn enough to 
pay the rent. Women fresh from the sick-bed, needing good food 
and rest, are sent forth to work of a kind which the most robust 
find exceptionally trying. What are the consequences? Babes just 
born are put into the hands of foster mothers, and homes are 
deserted. If only to protect women against such inhuman treat- 
ment, if only to give them a few moments for domestic duties, as. 
well as for the leisure essential to health, the extension of the 
Factory Acts to females, in whatever calling, would be amply 
warranted. But there are other ways in which Sir John 
Lubbock’s proposals fall short of the necessities of the case. 
Where are the provisions to enforce a specified time for meals, 
and a due regard to sanitation? This measure is, in fact, as in- 
adequate as the bill sketched by Mr. Sutherst in his “ Death and 
Disease Behind the Counter” is too drastic. Whilst Sir John 
Lubbock would limit legislation to young persons employed in 
shops, Mr. Sutherst would extend it to every person, male and 
female, infant and adult. Not only for women’s sake, but for 
men’s sake also, would it be wise to protect women. For it is 
pretty certain that, as Mr. Sutherst has hinted, if women were 
prevented from working beyond ten hours a day, an hour and 
a half of which should be allowed for food, the exigencies of busi- 
ness would prevent many men from working either. 

There is a great deal to be said against the inclusion of men 
in any scheme of legislative interference with the hours of 
shop employment. What it is far better for those interested in 
the welfare of the assistant to do is to help, first, to inspire 
the men with an increased sense of self-reliance ; and, secondly, 
to remove the political disabilities under which many of them 
at present labour. Lord Bramwell deprecates legislation which 
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subverts to any large extent the principle of laissez faire, and 
there can be little doubt that between man and man it is desir- 
able to uphold freedom of contract at almost any cost. The inter- 
position of the law irritates the employer, and tends to destroy 
the morale of the employed. Just as it is important to bring the 
women and children employed in shops within the operations of 
the Factory Acts, so it should be our object to develop a spirit 
of corporate unity among adult male shop assistants. What is 
possible for the artizan is possible for the shop assistant. If all 
the shop assistants in the kingdom were members of a Shop 
Assistants’ Union, organized and worked on the same lines as 
Trades Unions, a speedy solution of their difficulties would be 
found. Without the solid strength consequent on mutual support, 
redress for men will probably never be obtained. Organisation 
and co-operation are of the essence of nineteenth century success. 
“Tt is not,” says Mr. Escott in his word panorama of our national 
life,*—and every chapter in the work,whether it deals with politics, 
society, or any other department of our being, substantiates 
this conclusion,—“it is not the only characteristic of our age 
that it is transitional. It may further be described as one distin- 
guished by the economy and organisation of forces ofall kinds. . . 
Whatever virtues, capacities, energies, may reside in any part of 
our population—these are in process of being drawn forth and’ 
pressed into practical service.” A useful moral is pointed by 
these remarks. Shop assistants, by wasting their energies, as 
they are now doing, are contributing to their own slavery. 
Organised, they could stand as a body before their employers 
and the world, and demand their rights. Nor would this be so 
perilous a proceeding as it may on the face of it appear. Asa 
matter of fact, it would receive the tacit support of many shop- 
keepers themselves, who would thus have an opportunity of 
protesting against the greed of their fellow-distributers. The 
members of the various trades represented in trades unions were 
never so independent, so well off, so intelligent as they are now. 
The system by which they govern their own interests has 
benefited them morally, intellectually, physically. Is there any 
reason to believe that an analogous result would not follow 
the adoption of a similar principle among shop assistants? The 
spirit of manly self-help and respect which the successful resist- 
ance to oppression would engender, would not be confined to 
shop assistants. The State itself would in the end feel its bene- 
ficial influence. 

In no way is the position of the shop assistant who lives in his 
employer’s house more of an anomaly than in regard to political 
power. In no way could we find a more conclusive instance of 
the incomprehensive nature of our legislation than by an exami- 


*“ England : its People, Policy, and Pursuits,” by T. H. 8. Escott. New and 
revised edition (Chapman & Hall). 
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nation of his status as a citizen. No greater injustice can be 
conceived than the. enactment which gives the franchise to the 
agricultural labourer and denies it to the shop assistant. Still 
more ridiculously inconsistent is a service franchise which ex- 
cludes the most intelligent set of men, to whom its conditions are, 
on every account, applicable. Here we have thousands of young 
men, fairly educated, respectable, honest, hard-working, whose 
whole lives are passed in business intercourse with the world, 
refused a privilege which is henceforth to be exercised not only 
by the artizan, but by the boor who tills the land, whose exist- 
ence is that more or less of a recluse, and whose contact with 
public doings and sayings is not comparable with that of the 
shop assistant. There has been some rumour of starting an 
agitation for securing the. franchise for shop assistants, and every 
consideration of justice demands that it should be accorded them 
without delay. Even among the community of shop assistants 
themselves uniformity is unknown. ‘Those who sleep in their 
masters’ rooms are deprived of the franchise because they pay no 
rent. Those who live out of the house, and pay so much a week 
for the hire of a room for a year, are entitled to the vote. Reflect 
on the facts for one moment. First, on grounds of an intelli- 
gence, measured only by the standard of the artizan and the 
labourer, which is far from fair to the majority of shop assistants, 
the latter are entitled to a vote. Secondly, consistency demands 
that they should be allowed an equal share of political power 
with the gamekeeper, the policeman, the gardener, or the coach- 
man, who occupies, free of rent, a cottage on his master’s lands. 
Thirdly, practically, if not actually, the shop assistant who lives in 
the house does pay rent. He accepts the situation on the under- 
standing that he is to have so much a week and his room. His 
fellow-assistant on a footing with himself in the business, who 
rents a room of his own, receives a proportionately larger wage. 
The amount of his rent is simply deducted from the wages of the 
former, and it is not easy to prove that money deducted from a 
lump sum for a certain purpose is not money paid. 

It is generally admitted that legislation is permissible only so 
far as it conduces to the good of the community at large. On 
this score, if on no other, enforced early closing could be de- 
fended. Its beneficial effect, as has been said, would be felt by 
many besides the shop assistant. It would be highly appreciated 
by not a few shopkeepers, and on the public itself would confer 
adirect boon. The question affects primarily the working classes. 
It is not ladies and gentlemen who are personally interested in 
the hours during which shops are open or shut, and, in truth, 
shops chiefly patronised by the wealthy do business at reasonable 
times. It is in outlying and comparatively poor neighbour- 
hoods that the evil is in full force, and it is supported there 
for two reasons. In the first place, it is declared that the 
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working classes, on Saturday especially, are unable to buy early, 
because they do not receive their wages till late on that day ; 
secondly, the traders are said to be unwilling to incur the loss 
of custom which early closing would involve. Both arguments 
ignore facts and probabilities alike. Some working men receive 
their wages on Friday night; others are paid early on Saturday. 
It is a very small minority which is paid later than midday on 
Saturday. The working classes now seldom commence their 
shopping till nine or ten o’clock on the last day of the week. The 
cause of this is, that, during the afternoon, the wage-earners loiter 
about in public-houses, and arrive at home only in time to get in 
a few provisions with the money which they have left. It is fair 
to infer that, if the working classes knew the various shops would 
close earlier than they do now, less money would be wasted in 
drink, because the necessity of purchasing whilst the week’s 
wages were comparatively intact, would result in their spending 
more money on food and clothing. Thus a great moral and 
material gain would be effected for the working classes and for 
the tradesmen themselves. 

The advantages to shop assistants, male and female, of a little 
“blessed leisure for love and hope,’ are so obvious as scarcely to 
need demonstration. It would open up to thousands a new life. 
An opportunity would be afforded them for friendly reunions, 
which are now impossible, except at intolerable hours and under 
conditions not favourable to mental or bodily pleasure. Again, 
self-improvement, which, however keen their desire to learn 
something more than is necessary to carry them through their 
business life, is now well-nigh out of the question, would be 
practicable. Mr. Leopold Katscher, in a recent number of TIME, 
charged the working classes with lying abed during the best part 
of Sunday. Is it wonderful that those who, like the exhausted 
shop assistant, retire in the small hours of Sunday morning, find 
greater comfort during the Sabbath in sleep, than in taking a run 
into the country or attending church? These are the days of 
innocent physical development. “There can be,” said Sir Charles 
Dilke at the last annual meeting of the Early Closing Association, 
“no doubt that there has been an enormous increase of the power 
of busy men to enjoy a holiday within the recollection of most 
of us.” Shop assistants are denied the health-giving exercises 
at the command of other classes. The contemplation of the 
beauties and truths of nature, as seen in the hedgerows and corn- 
fields, is a means of refinement beyond their reach. Neither 
are they in a position to join the volunteers, to fly for an hour 
from the London smoke on their bicycles or tricycles, or to take 
part in any of the athletic diversions of modern times. 

The appeals which Lady John Manners and others have made 
to the public to do their shopping earlier are not likely to be 
fruitful of much good. We cannot expect the majority of men 
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and women to purchase except at the hour which most suits their 
convenience, unless reminded, by the closing of the shops, that 
if they do not get in their wares earlier, they cannot get them 
in later. Meanwhile, I repeat, the agitation must be carried on 
vigorously ; and if, before the sitting of the new Parliament, Sir 
John Lubbock can be induced to widen the scope of his measure, 
the present delay will have been in some sort justified. The 
question of early closing must be kept perpetually before the 
public gaze. It is only by compelling the public to digest 
with its breakfast a constantly recurring paragraph on “the 
subject in the morning newspaper, that feeling can be aroused. 
Lord Shaftesbury did not secure the passage of the first Factory 
Acts without the most uncompromising agitation throughout the 
country. The pulse of the nation must be made to throb more 
quickly by never-ceasing cries for reform. It may mean time, 
it may mean severe work; but few things that are worth 
having come merely for the asking. At a meeting recently held 
in Paddington by the Early Closing Association, a resolution 
urging the necessity of forming a local league was passed. The 
proposal is one that the Shop Hours’ Labour League should itself 
adopt in every direction. Local energies cannot be too largely 
employed or too highly valued. Nowadays, Royal Commissions 
seem to have degenerated into a medium for shelving questions of 
reform. But it is difficult to believe that if a Royal Commission 
were appointed to go thoroughly into the raison d’étre of the early 
closing movement, the result of its work would not be as creditable 
as was that of the Commission which, under Lord Ashley, examined 
and exposed the conditions of factory labour. I do not forget 
that a Commission did sit on this question eleven years ago, but 
eleven years ago the public had not been educated on its “merits 
as completely as they have now. Let a responsible Commission 
be appointed to collect evidence as it exists to-day, and those who 
are already acquainted with the facts can entertain no doubt 
that the most exacting of Englishmen would be satisfied, by the 
revelations made, that it is time Parliament waved its reforming 
wand above the heads of shop assistants. 

EDWARD G. SALMON. 
















VICTOR HUGO’S CHIEF DISCIPLES. 
BY VERNON ISMAY. 


AMONG the earliest adherents to the gospel of Romanticism that 
was introduced into France by Victor Hugo, who wisely adopted 
the apparently innocuous medium of a preface to a maiden 
drama, the names of Alfred de Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de 
Vigny, and Alexandre Dumas péve, occupy a prominent position. 
Second only to their great master in the general felicity of their 
achievement, they all four deserve to rank as equals by reason of 
certain individual excellences which were united in him, Thus, 
the passionate sensibility of Alfred de Musset is equalled by the 
formal perfection that characterises the author of the “ Poémes 
Antiques et Modernes ;” while the happy directness of expression 
and critical acumen apparent in the works of Sainte-Beuve are 
as remarkable as the dramatic vigour of the elder Dumas. 
Many other worthy associates and disciples Victor Hugo 
undoubtedly had; but these four seem to group themselves 
naturally at his right hand, as being the most favoured and the 
best beloved of them all. 

It is as the first of French literary critics that Sainte-Beuve is 
destined to live in the national remembrance ; nevertheless, the 
author of the “Causeries du Lundi” and the “ Portraits Con- 
temporaines” was no unprolific nor insignificant poet, as his 
“Consolations,” and “Pensées d’Aott” abundantly testify. 
Demogeot has admirably described him in his dual. character of 
verseman and proseman in the following words :— 


“ Le caractére particulier des vers de Ste.-Beuve est une simplicité familiére et 
délicate ; on croirait lire une prose aimable légérement parfumée de poésie. Poéte 


jusque dans la critique, il saisit avec une imagination vive les diverses natures . 


décrivains. Esprit délicat et flexible, il sait tout comprendre, tout deviner, tout 
exprimer avec une grace charmante.” 


This delicate familiarity of expression, so important an element 
in poems of the Epistolary order, is well displayed in Sainte- 
Beuve’s graceful lines addressed to Alphonse de Lamartine, 
beginning :— 


“Le jour que je vous vis pour la troisiéme fois, 
C’était en Juin dernier, voici bient6t deux mois ; 
Vous en souviendrez-vous? j’ose a peine le croire; 
Mais ce jour 4 jamais emplira ma mémoire ; 
Aprés nous étre un peu promenés seul a seul, 

Au pied d’un marronnier ou sous queque tilleul, 
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Nous vinmes nous asseoir, et longtemps nous causdmes 
De nous, des maux humains, des besoins de nos Ames ; 
Moi surtout, moi plus jeune, inconnu, curieux, 
J’aspirais vos regards, je lisais dans vos yeux, 

Comme aux yeux d’un ami qui vient d’un long voyage ; 
Je rapportais au coeur chaque éclair du visage ; 

Et dans vos souvenirs ceux que je choisissais, 

C’était votre jeunesse, et vos premiers acces 

D’abord flottants, obscurs, d’ardente poésie, 

Et les égarements de votre fantaisie, 

Vos mouvements sans but, vos courses en tout lieu, 
Avant qu’en votre coeur le démon fit un Dieu.” 


Here we have something better than “monotony in wire.” The 
laboured distichs of Boileau’s twelve famous “ Epitres,” compare 
very unfavourably with these fluent, musical Alexandrians. Such 
verse as that quoted from, can never lack appreciative readers 
among men of taste and culture, exhibiting as it does the rarest 
and most attractive qualities of high-class French poetry. 

Of present-day critics and essayists, Théophile Gautier, Emile 
de Girardin, Alphonse Karr, Jules Janin, Philaréte Chasles, 
and Léon Gozlan are well known as accomplished workers in 
their especial province ; but none of them has approached Sainte- 
Beuve for perspicacity and unfailing charm of style. Indeed, 
Sainte-Beuve has hitherto held his own against all-comers in 
these respects, and it appears highly probable that he will con- 
tinue so to do for a long time hence. 

Alfred de Vigny’s poetry is far less popular at the present 
time than-it deserves to be, the very excellence that marks his 
work as comparable with the most elegant and finished versifica- 
tion that the French language can boast (I do not speak now of 
that kind of elegance and finish which culminated in the curious 
poetical marquetry of Delille) militating against a wide and last- 
ing popularity, such as his sensibility and a certain inveterate 
and waggish waywardness long ago obtained for Alfred de 
Musset. The book-reading majority prefer sentiment—the more 
obvious the better—to symmetry ; and it is only when a poet 
combines the two that he can hope to appeal alike to the student 
and the public at large. Though his sentiment be but common- 
place, and his craftsmanship commonplace also, this mediocre 
combination is rated above the partial excellence that takes into 
sole account the more artistic qualities of elaboration and technical 
finish. Yet from the foregoing remarks it must not be inferred 
that Albert de Vigny is destitute of sensibility, or sentiment; 
were he so, his place would be in the category of craftsmen, not 
of poets. But his sentiment is of too delicate a texture for the 
common perception. Had he chosen his subjects with more dis- 
crimination, having regard to the public he was addressing, there 
can be no doubt that his chances of success would have been 
greatly augmented. Unfortunately, our author’s love of refine- 
ment entered also into his choice of subjects, and eschewed, as 
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equally, the commonplace in matter and in manner. What 
do the public, French or English, care about the World 
before the Flood, as described in either Alfred de Vigny’s or 
Bishop Heber’s verse? What the public want is incident, plot ; 
a true reflection of human nature, let it be good or bad, or both 
together, and the every-day life around them. And in this, it 
may be said, the public taste is identical with Victor Hugo’s own 
views on the superior utility of contemporaneous existence as 
opposed to those colourless reflections of classical life which 
latterly reduced the literature of France to a state of insipid 
conventionality. Identical—with a difference! For the public, 
unable to guess the existence, much less understand the nature 
of that subtle union of feeling and judgment which con- 
stitutes genius true and lofty, like that of a Shakespeare or 
a Hugo, exercise feeling instead of judgment; judgment 
coming of education, and the necessity for comparison and 
analysis such education entails. With the public the incident 
stands for everything, and the execution for nothing. Given a 
striking incident, you may, if you choose, lavish weeks, months, 
years of loving toil on the setting, and the public will gratefully 
accept your labours—for the sake of the incident. 

The late Richard Hengist Horne, in a preface to his epic poem 
“Orion,” has censured the “ silly fellow who pauses in reading a 
beautiful lyric in order to examine if the rhymes suit his eye or 
his ear.” But there is a fatal element in Alfred de Vigny’s poetry 
which positively compels one to pause and examine its structural 
beauties ; and one finds oneself involuntarily asking whether the 
pleasure of perusal would not have been vastly enhanced had 
those beauties been less persistently obtrusive and obstructive. 
The truth of the matter is, Alfred de Vigny’s ideas are often great, 
but his diction is invariably greater. This is apt at times to be 
felt with painful acuteness: one becomes conscious of labour ; the 
art of concealing art has been missed, and a sensation the reverse 
of pleasant is the result. But, though he occasionally overshoots 
the mark, the general tone of his poetry is one of amiable 
exaltation and exquisite refinement. 

His single contribution to dramatic literature may be pro- 
nounced an unequivocal success ; but its value as a representative 
exception is proportionately diminished when we remember that. 
it is not an original, being simply a translation of Shakespeare’s 
wonderful tragedy, “Othello.” Considered as a translation, it is 
a singularly meritorious performance, and gives Frenchmen a 
better idea of “the real” Shakespeare than, perhaps, any other 
French version of the Bard of Avon yet attempted. 

_The neglect that has befallen his poems has not extended to 
his solitary essay in fiction, the novel “Cinq Mars,” which is as 
well known in England as it is in France. No reader of average 
intelligence can have failed to recognise its constructive ability, 
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its felicitous delineation of character, or its forcible style. These 
features are peculiar to the illustrious and already antiquated 
school whose head was the author of works like “ Notre Dame de 
Paris,” “ Les Misérables,” and “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer;” and 
in every work of every member of the school in question their 
presence may be taken for granted. 

Perhaps the most popular of all the poets of France (for the 
greatest, Victor Hugo, is still merely an abstract principle of the 
national genius to many of his countrymen, just as Shakespeare 
even now isto all save the student and the frequenter of theatres 
occasionally devoted to the noblest dramatic work), a poet more 
popular than even Pierre Jean de Béranger himself, more deeply 
loved and more closely read, is Alfred de Musset. In order to 
prove this you have only to ask a Frenchman if he has any 
recollection of such names as Mardoche, Fortunio. Octave, 
Perdican, Lorenzaccio, Portia, Rosette, Marianne, and Mme de 
Léry. I tried the experiment once myself, and the answer 
I received was to the following effect: “Jt is Alfred de Musset:! 
Adorable poet and irrepressible embodiment of French waggish- 
ness (espieglerie) ; how should I forget him?’’ Endeared to his 
countrymen as much by his faults as by his virtues, by his 
bizarreries as by the natural verve that was never materially 
affected by his constant striving after originality, he has been 
aptly called at once the Ariel, and the Caliban of the Dix-neuviéme 
Siecle. Reading Musset is like following a Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
that charms by its brilliancy to the end that its victim may be 
plunged into all sorts of unexpected quagmires and lacerated by 
all sorts of unexpected brakes, and yet emerge from the ordeal 
not one whit wiser concerning the nature of the object of his 
eventful pursuit than before the mad-cap chase began. Mischie- 
vous elf! who does his best to excite your admiration, and then 
laughs at you for your pains! The extent of his audacity in this 
respect will be fully realised when it is said that he even went 
so far as to laugh at those dread beings, the critics ; and the more 
irate they became, the louder he laughed. On one occasion, for 
instance, he incurred their grave displeasure for comparing the 
‘moon to the dot over the letter 7; but, nothing daunted by the 
fury of the outcry that ensued, he retorted as follows, employing 
the same novel and ingenious kind of simile as that censured :— 


“On dit, maitres, on dit qu’alors votre sourci, 
En voyant cette lune et ce point sur cet i, 
1 Prit l’effroyable aspect d’un accent circonflexe.”’ 


Lovers of Wordsworth—which I take to be a synonym for 
“ Byron-haters ”—will hardly be expected to sympathise with the 
menfolk of Musset’s delightful fiction. The strong family like- 
ness which they bear to such questionable characters as Don 
Juan, Lara, and the Corsair, renders such sympathy highly im- 
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probable, if not impossible. But in France they have no 
Wordsworth and no “ Wordsworth Society”; the cakes and ale 
and the ginger hot in the mouth, to which Shakespeare refers, are 
still relished as appetising fare, instead of being provocative of 
moral nausea. Yet there are degrees of delicacy even in this 
class of writing ; and Musset is far less effronté than his great 
rival, Béranger. Although the former’s moral code did not pro- 
hibit an occasional infraction of the most important command- 
ments in the Decalogue, he sins (of course only in a literary 
sense) with such a charming grace, that one needs must forgive 
him. He is one of those individuals whose bonhonve atones for 
much that were otherwise quite unpardonable. He is so genial, 
so entertaining, so thoroughly good-natured! Small wonder if 
you forget his indiscretions, and cannot refrain from openly 
expressing your admiration of his wit, even when it is yourself 
who happens to be the butt of his sparkling jokes. 

More serious than Musset, yet possessing a keen sense of genuine 
humour, Alexandre Dumas appeals to the stronger emotions, and 
seldom appeals in vain. ‘There is a certain savageness about his 
style that is easily accounted for when we remember his father’s 
semi-Nigritian descent. (He was the son of the Marquis de la 
Pailleterie, by a negress, Tiennette Dumas.) The delicate minia- 
ture-painting of Balzac finds no counterpart in the works of the 
elder Dumas. His drama is analogous to the art of the scene- 
painter: bold and vigorous, effective rather by virtue of a 
certain dash and skilful disposition of parts, which includes a 
cunning juxtaposition of light and shade, than by the minuteness 
and attention to detail which devolve on the painter of cabinet 
pictures. He draws the bold outline, filling it in with broad, 
strong tints by way of what are technically called “ washes,” and 
leaves the reader or the histrion, as the case may be, to add the 
minuter touches necessary to the completion of the picture. He 
was too impulsive a writer for elaboration or analysis; for it is 
only given to genius of the Michael-Angeloesque order to ply the 
chisel “against time,’ and yet produce a perfect creation, ad- 
mirable alike for the breadth of its effect and the completeness of 
its detail. 

His first drama, “ Henri III.,” which appeared opportunely in 
1829, when the fight between the Romanticists and the Classicists 
was at its fiercest, and proved him affiliated to the new school, is 
rather a specimen of Schiller and Sir Walter Scott in a French 
dress than an exemplification of Dumas’ original genius. His 
“Christine,” “Antony,” “ Richard d’Arlington,” “ Térésa,” “ Le Tour 
de Nesle,” “Catherine Howard,’ and “ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,” 
along with other works of a subsequent date, are, however, the 
legitimate outcome of the earnest attention then first directed by 
young France to the noblest productions of the British and 
German Romantic Schools, headed by Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, 
VOL, XIIL. ’ 
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Schiller, and Goethe; and not mere plagiarisms from foreign 
authors. All evince a decided power of characterisation, in- 
genuity in the construction of the various plots, and an unforced 
humour and gaiety which admirably relieve the more sombre 
portions of those which are essentially tragic in character. 

The controversies to which these productions gave rise were 
only less lively than the desperate verbal encounters fought over 
each successive work bearing the militant signature of Victor 
Hugo. On the one side were the advocates of the new doctrine 
of Romanticism, predestined to success from the beginning ; on 
the other the defenders of an antiquated creed, who atoned for 
the pitiable weakness of the arguments adducible in support of 
their cause by the bitterest personal invective. The dramatist’s 
private life, his extravagant habits, and his numerous galanteries, 
were thrown into the balance in the hope that such irrelevant 
matter would outweigh the practical arguments of their doughty 
opponents. When a party is reduced to such miserable shifts 
as these, you need not hesitate to guess openly as to the ulti- 
mate success—or non-success—of the cause they have elected 
to espouse. Already its failure is a thing practically accom- 
plished. 

His romances, which mainly partake of a historical character, 
and include such brilliant examples of the novel-writer’s art as 
“ Les Deux Dianes,” “ La Reine Margot,” “ Monte Cristo,” “ Vingt 
Ans Apres,” the “Mémoires d’un Médicin,” and “Les Trois 
Mousquétaires”” (a novel—or, cather, a cycle of novels, like 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Misérables,”—in eight volumes), are so weil 
known to the majority of English readers, that it seems almost 
superfluous to mention them. In the department of history he 
produced, among other works, “Louis XIV. et son Siecle,’ “ Le 
Régent et Louis XV.,” “Le Drame de 93,” and “Florence et les 
Médicis, ’—works distinguished by sound history, a laudable 
freedom from political or r religious bias, and considerable critical 
acumen. When I mention, in addition to the above, his volumi- 
nous “ Mémoires,” and three distinct and more or less long-lived 
journalistic ventures, I fancy I shall have said enough to induce 
the reader to share my opinion that, if for the quality of pro- 
ductiveness alone, Dumas deserves to rank as one of the most 
remarkable authors of his time. 

The rapid decadence of French literature in nearly all its 
branches has been the subject of much comment of late. Just 
forty-seven years have elapsed since Victor Hugo startled the 
whole of literary France by a prospect of innovations unprece- 
dented in its annals for daring and magnitude; one year later 
the theories then promulgated received ‘practical Ulustration in 
the gorgeous collection of lyrics given to the world under the 
generic title of “ Orientales ” ; and, after a severe struggle, were 
at length accepted as the literary creed of modern France. The 

































reactionary movement initiated by Ponsard (whose tragedy, 
« Lucréce,”. produced a certain sensation in French theatrical 
circles), and Emile Augier, was the strongest note of dissent that 
the now firmly-established doctrine ever encountered; but the sup- 
port the movement received was, as might be expected, feeble and 
limited. And now, as substitutes for the champions of the novel 
doctrine first promulgated in 1827, and the doctrine they cham- 
pioned, what and whom have we? The Romanticism that swept 
as a destroying wave over the austere edifice of classical tradition 
has, in its turn, been superseded by a new fashion and new idols. 
In its stead we have the materialism of “ La Dame aux Camélias,” 
rampant in fiction, melodrama, and opera, and “La Femme de 
Claude ;” of “La Fille Elisa,” and “ Une Vie;” of the notorious 
“Lana,” and the almost equally notorious “‘ Pot-Bouille.” Dumas 
fils, Victorien Sardou, Gondinet, Ernest Feydeau, Octave Feuillet 
(who was one of the journeymen of Dumas pére in the olden 
days), Henri Murger, Emile Zola, and Edmond About,—these are 
the popular idols of to-day. The demi-monde claims paramount 
attention ; the demi-mundane, if I may be allowed the phrase, 
are everywhere triumphant. And all this has happened since 
1827. 

The explanation seems to be this: the pioneers of the Romantic 
movement were so accomplished in its every detail, and so 
eminently fitted to carry those details out, that after-reformers 
could not hope to equal, much less excel, them. Accordingly, the 
younger generation decided to strike out a line for themselves, a 
line wherein no more eminent predecessor could be quoted to their 
disadvantage. Hence that veritable epidemic of grisettes and 
cocottes which infects the French stage, and threatens one from 
the yellow-fever-like covers of the externally and essentiall 
flimsy volumes ranged on the shelves of the French libraries, and 
scattered over the French book-stalls. Hence, also, that growing 
tendency to regard vice through the false and pernicious medium 
of metaphorical spectacles which make everything appear couleur 
de rose, and invest with a seductive glamour that which has no 
existence in fact, and for which the new school are entirely 
responsible, Looked upon in this light, they are less creators 
than wholesale destroyers. Their mission seems to be, in the 
words of Carlyle, “To burn away, in mad waste, the divine 
aromas and plainly celestial elements from our existence ; to 
change our holy of holies into a place of riot; to make the soul 
itself hard, impious, barren ! ” 

It was the fate of Victor Hugo to survive all his favourite 
disciples, and to witness the decline of the national literature in 
its final stages. Musset died in 1857; Alfred de Vigny in 1868 ; 
Sainte-Beuve in 1869; and Dumas in 1870. Now that their 
great and revered master has fallen too, the solitary survivor of 
an august dynasty has disappeared from the great world’s stage, 
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—the Alpha and Omega of Romanticism has exacted the last 
tribute of reverence from a generation whose affection is claimed 
by men with different and lower aims, men who have profited by 
certain of his literary precepts only in order to make them the 
means to an unworthy end. The very cleverness that stamps 
these authors’ writings is but an additional source of danger. 
Mephistopheles in the form of a modern Silenus could hardly 
hope to prove a successful tempter; but let him assume the 
disguise of a fine gentleman, with captivating manners and a 
plausible tongue, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he 
will obtain a ready hearing. 

Too many persons, English as well as French, are apt nowadays 
to argue to themselves in this wise: “Our literature comprises 
books which are both moral and entertaining ; but, unfortunately, 
those which are moral are not entertaining, and those which are 
entertaining are not moral: being in search of entertainment, I 
choose the latter.” This is a palpable fallacy, and is formulated 
merely by way of an opiate for a somewhat lethargic variety of 
conscience. For Frenchmen to say that there is nothing enter- 
taining in works of fiction which are not founded on the 
escapades of some rollicking benedict, or surreptitious meet- 
ings between the young wives of uxorious old dotards and 
their former lovers, with the complications: to which they 
naturally give rise, is to ignore altogether the existence of such 
wholly pure fiction as Saintine’s “ Picciola” and Prosper Meéri- 
mée’s “Colomba,” and the novels of Frédéric Soulié, Emile 
Souvestre, and that accomplished literary dualism, Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Innocuous in the hands of childhood, they can be 
read with equal pleasure and profit by the grown man, whose 
knowledge of the world is of fifty years’ standing. They pander 
to no vitiated tastes, but seek to interest the reader by enlist- 
ing his sympathies on behalf of the suffering and the oppressed, 
and of that unostentatious chivalry whose existence is still 
frequently betrayed by deeds as noble and heroic as any 
recorded of the valiant spirits identified with that remote period 
emphatically designated the age of chivalry. They are “good” 
books in every sense of the word; yet their goodness is not 
of that fatally superlative description which degenerates into the 
“goody-goody.” Strong and healthy in tone, they are thus as 
far removed from the sickly, effeminate style of writing above 
mentioned as from the shameless sensuality of Dumas jils and 
his satellites. 

If Victor Hugo and his disciples have introduced into their 
novels incidents and characters not to be reconciled with strict 
ethical propriety, it must be remembered that they worked 
mainly in the judicial spirit of the historian, who is pledged to 
accept nothing, reject nothing, and nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice. Many of their productions are founded 
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on historical themes, and the remainder are faithful pictures of 
contemporary life. Zola maintains that he works on the same 
principle; but a picture that is unrelieved by one particle of 
light cannot be a true picture, and a volume that is wholly 
occupied with a description of the vicious and their ways 1S 
hardly a safe “guide to virtue.” When I think of Dumas fils 
and his followers I am irresistibly reminded of Pope’s lines 
(“Satires of Dr. Donne Versified,” Satire LV.) :— 


*Tho’ in his pictures Lust he full display’d, 
Few are the Converts Aretine has made ; 
And tho’ the Court show Vice exceeding clear, 
None should, by my advice, learn Virtue there.” 


The Romanticists trusted to the power of perfect vraisemblance 
as a deterrent from vice. They did not tack a moral on to the 
end of each of their stories, as the Fabulists are wont to do; 
neither did they exalt the euphemistically-sty led “ Princesses ” 
of the demi-monde to the level of actual heroines, free to carry on 
their infamous intrigues and vent their pernicious sophistries 
through whole volumes. In short, they were honest men, which 
is & good deal more than can be said for the Materialists. 
VERNON ISMAY. 
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“OUR WEAK BROTHER.” 


BY T. HARALD WILLIAMS. 


STRENGTH of language and strength of adhesion to particular 
views, are often by careless people confounded with and mis- 
taken for robustness of character. Great feebleness of nature 
may well underlie the most vehement manner and the most 
violent conduct. Noise and bustling behaviour are the refuge 
and defence of the weak, conscious of their infirmities, anxious 
to conceal them from rude observers, and afraid of being betrayed, 
at any moment, into some direct or indirect acknowledgment of 
their failings, if they do not adopt vigorous measures of some 
kind. Force of expression and mulish obstinacy of purpose 
reveal far more than they hide. They are really a confession 
of ignorance or impotence, and should generally incline us to 
believe that the powder is accompanied with little or no shot. 
A sturdy disposition has no need of stage thunder and lightning. 
Self-reliant, secure in the stoutness of its own resolves, it is not 
blindly tenacious of its plans or principles, when it sees good 
reason to change them for better ones, more adapted to altered 
conditions and circumstances. It is the very essence of weak- 
ness to stick to a false standpoint, when the rapid march ot 
events has turned the flank of our position. And it frequently 
requires much more courage to admit an error than to deny 
that it is an error. The lobster can hold on as well as the bull- 
dog, though it is not so high in the scale of creation; and we 
ought to be superior to the lobster. But the melancholy fact 
remains, that in this strange world in which we are all at sixes 
and sevens (when we are not playing at “ fives”), the “ feeble 
folk,” or the “ conies,” vastly preponderate. We have, then, as 
Mr, Gladstone would s say, to effect some sort of “ accommodation,” 

to allow for the existence and predominance of these unhappy 
persons. What shall we do with them? How shall we treat 
them? They have no proper basis of their own, they invite our 
compassion, they appeal to our sy mpathy. And they have especial 
claims on our kindly consideration, when their flabbiness of charac- 
ter arises, not from weakness of judgment, but from tenderness 
of conscience. Scrupulosity about trifies, punctiliousness in mere 
details, may be developed to a morbid extent that almost amounts 
to insanity. Such minds are perpetually encountering obstruc- 
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tions, at which they stumble, and by which they are stopped. 
As it was once believed of witches in things material, these 
cannot step over moral straws. They see lions in the way 
when nobody else does, they fly from shadows, they magnify 
and distort their subjective fears and fancies, and then they project 
them by sleight of the imagination into the visible external 
world. Of course they have really no ground for alarm or in- 
decision. But their dimness of vision, their inability to draw 
any definite conclusion from observed facts, their futile attempts 
to distinguish between the reflection and the substance—all these 
things combine to excite our pity. It would be cruel to ignore 
difficulties, even if they are mainly sentimental and fictitious, 
because we do not feel them ourselves. And so our “weak 
brother” is a standing embarrassment. 

No doubt, he owes all his troubles to an undeveloped or 
misdeveloped will. And though this may not be an incurable 
disease, yet the sufferer will rarely allow the cause, or take the 
proper steps to remedy the evil. We are, therefore, compelled 
to assume the initiative, and to do the best we can for him. 
Two courses are open to us. We may either deal with him as 
we deal with the strong-minded,—without paying the slightest 
attention to his infirmities,—or we may coddle and cosset him, 
and for his sake deny ourselves legitimate enjoyments. The 
first mode of treatment is the easiest and simplest, and that 
adopted by the vast majority of people. It often inflicts un- 
speakable pain upon our “ weak brother,’ who is readily offended. 
But then, he has no compunctions about annoying us, and would, 
without hesitation, deprive us of many innocent pleasures, if he 
only possessed the power to enforce his opinions or absence of 
opinions. It must be conceded that he is a dreadful nuisance, 
particularly when his complaint happens to wear a religious form. 
He grumbles at the glass of beer or wine, because he has a tender 
conscience or digestion, or is unable to drink in moderation, because 
he is foolish enough to think it wrong, or some people go to excesses 
and get into trouble. And so he would have us all be teetotalers, 
since a good thing is abused. But what is not? If the abuse 
of an innocent gratification should deter us from indulging in it, 
there would be absolutely nothing left for our amusement. Again, 
our “weak brother” says that clergymen ought not to hunt, 
because he is sure it is not right. He is probably nervous him- 
self, and has never bestridden anything more active than the 
quietest of hobby-horses; he has no notion of riding to hounds, and 
no desire to practise it, and therefore he condemns the exercise in 
others who can ride, and do like it. Not that he would deny 
to clergymen all relaxation; he is willing to let them go abroad 
or stay at the seaside, but he objects to so-called “worldly 
pleasures.” Though it would be exceedingly hard to divide 
amusements in this way, and to draw a sharp line between the 
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lawful and the unlawful, permitting these, and condemning those. 
Nor is it easy to perceive how a diversion which is fitting and 
proper for any one else, becomes unfitting and improper when 
a clergyman takes to it. Only a few fanatics, whose views are 
unworthy of serious attention, would contend that fox-hunting 
is a sinful thing, and fraught with serious peril to the soul. 
But our “weak brother” is an exceedingly selfish and incon- 
siderate person, and he persists in considering everything with 
a jaundiced eye. Unhealthy himself, he sees the world in an 
unhealthy light. Instead of selecting points of agreement as 
a common ground, on which all can meet and cordially shake 
hands, he selects the points of difference. He declares it is 
wicked to dance, because he thinks it is wicked. He offers no 
proof, he has none to give; he finds no personal enjoyment in 
the “poetry of motion,’ and therefore it is wrong for others. 
His own foibles and follies, his own petty scruples and diseased 
ideas, he fixes upon as the standard by which to measure the 
conduct and pursuits of others. Wherever we go, we find his 
jealous interdict barring the way. He is always in opposition, 
faintly or forcibly (but none the less feebly), damning every 
recreation in which conscience, or gout, or dyspepsia forbids his 
indulging. 

It is usual for the “ weak brother” and his champions to quote 
St. Paul in support of their opinions : “ Jt 7s good neither to eat 
flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, ar is offended, ov is made weak.” But common 
honesty should not permit this. Every educated person knows 
that the reference is to things offered to idols. St. Paul was 
certainly not a teetotaler, as he expressly enjoined a moderate 
use of stimulants. And it was only religious scruples, and only 
those at the most critical time, when there was danger of dis- 
ruption in the infant Church, that he humoured or honoured. 
We may well believe that the “ weak brother” of modern times 
would receive scanty encouragement from the Apostle. Con- 
scientious objections, as they are euphoniously described out of 
mere politeness, have frequently no moral meaning whatever. 
They are employed by some disagreeable persons as convenient 
weapons, of fair appearance, to veil their ignorance or veneer 
their misanthropy. An unsociable man, who is not at his ease in 
good company, or who dislikes to see people merry, can defend 
his absence from theatres and balls on the score of “ conscientious 
objections.” He is a “weak brother,’ no doubt, but not in the 
sense intended. His shyness, and awkwardness, and bad breeding 
shut him out from the best society, and from the ordinary resorts 
of amusement. And so, in order to give a fine look and high 
tone to his isolation in the community, he bestows upon it the 
pretty and pious name of “religious scruples,” or something of 
the sort, whereby he wins a respect, which in nine cases out of 
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ten is not deserved, and goes in triumph along his dismal way, 
wearing the crown of martyrdom. We have, therefore, to 
distinguish between the true and the false, the impostor and the 
man of real convictions. But, at the same time, it may be 
reasonably doubted if any one has a right to tyrannize over 
others, by forcing them to bow down to the yoke of his qualms 
and misgivings. When they appear to be genuine, they are not 
necessarily healthy or rational. And we only pauperise and still 
farther demoralise the poor victim of doubts and fears, by 
encouraging him in his delusions, if we treat them as serious 
and worthy objections. Let us not be cruel or discourteous ; let 
us frankly concede respect where it is due. But we are sorry 
friends when we pamper idle prejudice, or elevate the crotchets 
of a morbid brain to the dignity of eternal principles. Gentle 
ridicule is often an effective antidote for this kind of hypo- 
chondria. Argument is generally waste of time; but though a 
man may not be reasoned out of his nonsense, he can be laughed 
out of it. And this is really the kindest way of dealing with 
that skeleton at the feast, that bugbear of society known as our 
“weak brother.” 

F. HARALD WILLIAMS. 
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A TRAGIC TALE. 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


AT a time when deeds of violence were common in Italy, a prince 
or powerful noble thought hardly more of removing an incon- 
venient rival in love-affairs from his path by murder, than of 
brushing a fly away. 

Ercole Strozzi was a poet of the famous Florentine house, living 
in exile at the Court of Alfonso I., Duke of Ferrara. The Latin 
verses he composed in honour of Lucrezia Borgia, then Duchess of 
Ferrara, won him the applause of Italy. They may still be read 
with pleasure. He passed, moreover, for one of the handsomest 
men of his time, dressed splendidly, and enjoyed the favours of 
many gentle ladies. His heart, at last, was permanently engaged 
to Barbara, a daughter of the noble Torelli family, and widow of 
Ercole Bentivoglio. She returned his affection, and they were 
married on the 29th of May, 1508. 

Thirteen days after this event Ercole Strozzi was found at 
daybreak, dead, wrapped in his mantle, near the church of 8. 
Francesco in Ferrara. His throat had been cut, and his body 
was pierced with twenty-two wounds. Locks of his beautiful 
long wavy hair, torn from the head, lay on the street around him. 
No inquiry was made into the murder. The duke, usually so 
rigid in his justice, offered no reward for the discovery of the 
perpetrators of this crime. 

It was, in truth, Alfonso d’Este himself who had instigated the 
assassination. He cared for Barbara Torelli,and the courtier-poet, 
who had presumed to marry her, paid the penalty by a tragic 
death. Rumour laid the blame of the deed upon Mesino del 
Forno, the duke’s bravo. But only one voice was raised against 
the tyrant. That was the voice of Barbara, who, in the sonnet I 
am going to translate, hinted in covert phrases at the powerful 
author of her misery. Giosué Carducci, the foremost living poet 
of Italy, says rightly that this sonnet ranks among the very few 
fine poems written by Italian women. 
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BARBARA TORELLI’S LAMENT FOR HER HUSBAND 
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MURDERED AT FERRARA BY THE ORDER OF DUKE ALFonso I. 


Extinguished is Love's torch, broken his bow, 

His arrows, quiver, and all empery, 

Now that fierce Death hath felled the forest tree 
Under whose shade I slept, nor dreamed of woe. 
Ah, wherefore may not I, I also, go 

Down to that narrow tomb where destiny 

Hath laid my lord, whom scarce ten days and three 
Love bound in holiest chains before this blow ? 
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I'd fain with my heart's fire that frosty chill 
Loosen, and with these tears moisten his clay, 
Stirring to quick new life that dust so cold: 
And afterwards I’d fain, dauntless and bold, 
Show him to One who broke Love’s band, and say— 
“Such power hath Love! Monster, thou could’st but kill!” 
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“HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF CAVENDISH.” 


BY H. S. SKIPTON, M.A. 


In Suffolk, the county of many rivers, of quiet, undulating scenery, 
of pleasant hedgerow trees, and but little grass to gladden the 
heart of the sportsman, lies the cradle of our race. 

On the banks of the Stour, between Clare—that little decayed 
Suffolk town, famed for its castle and its Earls of Clare, that has 
given its name to the County Clare and their title to the royal 
dukes of Clarence — and Long Milford, lies the village of 
Cavendish, whence comes one of the greatest historic houses of 
England. 

Tame though most of the scenery of Suffolk is, we must never 
forget that it has produced our two greatest landscape painters— 
Constable, the son of the miller of East Bergholt, who studied the 
clouds so well, and Gainsborough, the Sudbury clothier’s son, an 
English artist in the truest sense, who loved the scenery of the 
Stour and the Orwell. 

The Cavendishes are essentially a Reformation house; but I 
think we may notice two Cavendishes of an earlier date, though 
some refuse to recognize them as ancestors of Thomas Cavendish 
and his son, Sir William Cavendish, the founder of the house. 
Sir John Cavendish, the eponymous hero of the family, is said to 
have been connected with a Norman family named Gernon, and 
to have become Sir John de Cavendish Overhall in Suffolk by 
marriage with the heiress of the late lord of that manor. 

He was Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 1366-77. 

I must confess that his connection with the later Cavendishes 
though possible, and even probable, is as yet unproved. 

We have to notice him in connection with the rising of the serts, 
commonly called Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, in 1381. 

The cause of this rebellion was the Black Death of 1349, which 
swept off more than a third of the people of England, and gave 
the great capital of East Anglia a blow from which it has never 
recovered. 

As at least one-third of the labourers were dead, the wages of 
the survivors were nearly doubled, for the farm-work to be done 
was the same as before, while the hands were fewer. 
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Hence the serfs and semi-servile villeins demanded higher 
wages, and, when their lords tried to enforce their rights to slave- 
labour, quarrels and strikes took place, which culminated in this 
wide-spread and simultaneous rebellion. 

Sir John Cavendish had put down the rebels in Yorkshire, 
while his son had taken part in the death of Wat Tyler at 
Smithfield, when the gallant but unfortunate young king fear- 
lessly faced the furious mob, and offered to take the place of their 
fallen leader. 

The Black Death was the cause of the struggle between labour 
and capital that still goes on, and appears in the strikes we hear of 
daily in every part of the world. 

The Suffolk mob seized Sir John, and beheaded him in the 
market-place of that pleasant country town whose name com- 
memorates the penitence of Canute for the murder of Edmund the 
proto-martyr and greatest saint of Kast Anglia. 

Thomas Cavendish, of Trinity St. Martin, Suffolk, is supposed 
to be connected with the family. This gallant, handsome circum- 
navigator “singed the King of Spain’s beard” in the American 
seas, and brought home over £60,000 in gold in 1588, 

I now start on safe ground with— 

Thomas Cavendish, a Suffolk squire, Clerk of the Pipe in the 
Exchequer of Henry VIII. 

He had three sons, of whom we will notice (I.) George, (II.) 
William. 

I. George Cavendish, of Cavendish Overhall, and Glimpsford, 
in Suffolk, was the author of a beautiful biography of his master, 
Cardinal Wolsey, also a Suffolk man. 

1519. He entered the great Cardinal’s service as Gentleman 
Usher, and remained with him faithful to the last, like a true 
Cavendish, till his death in 1530. He was with him in his last 
illness at Leicester Abbey, and was present at his burial in an 
unknown tomb. 

1530. Henry offered him a post at Court, which he held for a 
short time, and then retired to Cavendish, having been presented 
with six stout horses of Wolsey’s to convey his goods to Suffolk. 

Rye He finished his Life of Wolsey, which was not published 
till 1661. 

II. William Cavendish, the founder of the family. 

His father got him made a Commissioner for the Suppression 
of Religious Houses. Henry VIII. knighted him, and gave him 
grants of land in Derbyshire and seven other counties. 

After having married twice with only female issue, he married 
Elizabeth Barley, widow and heiress of Robert Barley, of Barley, 
Derbyshire, and originally daughter and heiress of John Hard- 
wicke, of Hardwicke. 

To this marriage the Cavendishes owe much of their wealth 
and importance. The resolution, energy, tact, and tenacity of 
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Lady Cavendish, better known once as Bess. of Hardwicke, were 
all owed to enriching the Cavendishes.. | As she married her first 
husband at the age of fourteen, we are not surprised that she 
cared little for him, while ishe married her third and fourth 
husbands too late to care for them. But she married Cavendish 
when she knew her own mind and did not mean to change it. 

She was not born “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 
Her mission in life was to build stately houses and enrich the 
Cavendishes. She got Sir William Cavendish to sell his estates 
and buy Derbyshire property, including Chatsworth. 

She built Chatsworth, Oldcotes, and Hardwick. 

1557. Sir W. Cavendish died. 

His widow married, thirdly, Sir W. St. Loe, of Tormarton, 
Gloucestershire, and secured all his estates for her Cavendish 
children, excluding his own daughters and brothers. 

She married, fourthly, Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, one 
of the greatest peers in England. 

Mary Cavendish (Sir. W. Cavendish’s youngest daughter) 
married Gilbert Talbot, jun. 

Frances Cavendish (Sir W. Cavendish’s eldest daughter) 
married Sir H. Pierrepoint, ancestor of Lord Manvers. 

Elizabeth Cavendish (Sir W. Cavendish’s second daughter) 
married Charles Stuart, Earl of Lennox, younger brother of Lord 
Darnley, the puppet husband of Mary. Stuart, the Cleopatra of 
Scotland, who was the prisoner of Shrew sbury and his wife for 
seventeen years at Chatsworth, Tutbury, Wingfield, and else- 
where. 

Of the crimes, misfortunes, and follies of Mary Stuart I have 
only to observe that her expulsion from Scotland seems to have 
been necessary for its peace and welfare, while her execution at 
Fotheringay was equally necessary for the peace of England. 

Scotland was in far better hands under John Knox, the good 
Regent Murray, and after him the pitiless, resolute, and honest 
iron-handed Earl of Morton; for truly we may say to her 
in Tennyson’s words that any fate would have been better for thy 
country— 


* Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 
The mockery of thy people and their bane.” 


Lord Lennox was the grandson of the Earl of Angus, the 
second husband of Margaret, the elder of Henry VIII.’s sisters, 
through whom James I. succeeded to the English throne. 

The daughter of Lord and Lady Lennox married William 
Seymour, afterwards Marquis of Hertford, himself -descended 
from Henry VIII.’s younger sister Mary. For this important 
marriage Arabella Stuart was arrested and ultimately confined 
in the tower, where she lost her reason through the severity of 
her imprisonment and her separation from her husband, and died 
a broken-hearted wreck in 1616. 
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Charles Cavendish (third son of Sir William) married the 
heiress of Lord Ogle, and got the Welbeck property in Notting- 
hamshire. 

William Cavendish, his son, by his devotion to Charles I., rose 
by steps in the peerage to the dukedom of Newcastle in 1664. 

Throughout the fairly-matched stage of the war, 1643—June 
44, Fairfax had a hard struggle against William Cavendish, the 
great Earl of Newcastle, who upheld the king’s cause in York- 
shire. Itis true the Puritans gained a few slight successes under 
their dashing Yorkshire cavalry leader, Black Tom Fairfax, at 
Leeds and Selby, and in the gallant cross-country dash at Shir- 
burn; and the clothmakers of Bradford showed the Royalists 
that they could fight as well as pray. But in the end Newcastle 
was master of all Yorkshire but Hull. 

1644. When Rupert came up from Lancashire to raise the 
siege of York, where Newcastle was allowing the Parliament 
to besiege him, Fairfax and Cromwell advanced to the rising 
uplands of Marston Moor, about eight miles west of York. 

Cavendish, now Marquis of Newcastle, and his brother, Charles 
Cavendish, a man of a great mind, but a small body, as Clarendon 
tells us, and one of the three great mathematicians the family 
have produced, marched out with Rupert from York. 

The proud marquis, aged fifty-two, looked upon Rupert, aged 
twenty-five, as a rash boy, and a foreign interloper, and was 
disgusted with Charles for setting his nephew over him. On 
receiving his orders from Rupert, Newcastle was told that there 
would be no battle that day, and at once went to bed in his 
coach. 

But Rupert had omitted to consult Cromwell and Fairfax, 
who had decided to fight that evening, and at seven the gallant 
God-fearing ranks of the Ironsides, with the rest of the Parlia- 
ment, came down through the cornfields on that beautiful 
summer’s evening of July 1644. In an hour the Royalists 
were beaten, and about eight Newcastle woke up, and rallying 
some troops, rushed to the front—too late. 

His brave regiment of White Coats, which he had equipped 
himself from his own tenantry, had stood their ground till all 
had. fled, and then marching within a field surrounded on three 
sides by a ditch, they withstood a fierce attack, and absolutely 
refused quarter. 

Meanwhile Newcastle, having done his best to rally the 
Royalists, left the field, and went abroad, taking no further 
part in the war. He married, as his second wife, the sister 
of Sir C. Lucas, who fought all through the war for the king, 
and was shot for treason outside the castle gate at Colchester. 
She is the bluestocking of the Cavendishes, and the author of the 
well-known Memoirs. Sir Charles Cavendish saved a good deal 
of his brother’s property by compounding with the Parliament. 
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Of Neweastle’s eight parks all but Welbeck were destroyed. 
He had lost through the war property worth a million (equal 
to four millions now), yet he still had a rental of £22,000 a 
year at the Restoration. 

1664. He was made Duke of Newcastle. 

His eldest son firmly supported James, and, unlike his cousin, 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to William. He left 
no sons, and so the property passed away through heiresses. 
Welbeck Abbey thus came to the Bentincks, ‘the faithful 
followers of William, by a marriage with a Harley heiress. We 
now return to the Chatsworth Cavendishes. 

1604. William Cavendish was made Baron Hardwick, for his 
services in securing the succession of James I: 

1618. He became first Earl of Devonshire. He died in 1625. 
He took an important part in colonising Virginia and the Bermudas. 

William, second Earl. Married Christian, daughter of Lord 
Bruce of Kinloss, a favourite of James. 

Here we have the first and the last spendthrift in the family. He 
was very kind to his tutor Hobbes, who lived with the family in 
ease and luxury, while all his peculiarities were humoured, his 
dislike of contradiction, his habit of always leaving the chapel 
just before the sermon, because he would hear nothing he did 
not know, his nervous fears lest he should be summoned to 
London and burned as a heretic ; all these weaknesses of that great 
philosopher and great coward were overlooked by his benefactors. 

The second earl was a first-rate linguist, a rare accomplishment 
in those days ; but though he only survived his father three years, 
and died in 1628, he left his estates in difficulties. However, his 
widow by her good management cleared the property for the 
third Earl. 

William, third Earl of Devonshire. Though he supported 


Charles at Westminster, and at Oxford, he went abroad without 
drawing his sword, when :— 


“The gallants of England were up for their king.” 


We should observe that all the gallants of England were not “up,” 
though the majority were. There were plenty of men of good 
family who fought for-the Parliament. He married one of 
Vandyke’s beauties, daughter of the Earl of Salisbury. 

Charles Cavendish, his brother, maintained the honour of his 
house in the field, and led the way in Rupert’s sweeping charge 
at Edgehill, stormed Grantham, that town of sporting memories, 
and took Burton-upon-Trent. 

As Lieutenant-General to his cousin Newcastle, he was likely 
to prove a most able officer. But in a hard- fought skirmish he 
came across Cromwell, the greatest general that the Civil War 
produced, and he was killed near ‘Gainsborough, where, hard 
pressed and deserted by his troops, he retreated into a morass, 
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from which there was no escape, and fell, refusing quarter, with 
the spirit of his race. 

He was buried beneath the tapering spire of Newark, and 
thirty years after his mother reverently removed his body to 
Derby. We are told the people of Newark were sorry to lose 
that gallant young cavalier, and that there was much sorrow 
expressed in Derby, at his burial in All Saints’ Church, by many 
a cavalier who still remembered him. Even so in these later years 
we have seen the sorrow of a nation when another Cavendish, 
chivalrous, heroic, and hopeful as he, and, like him, cut off in his 
prime, was at EKdensor laid to rest for ever. 

1684. The third Earl of Devonshire died. 

Fourth Earl of Devonshire, born 1649. 

1665. As brave as his uncle, he fought under James as a 
volunteer, along with Rochester, Buckhurst, Selley, and other 
young men of the time, against the Dutch under Opdam, who was 
defeated off Lowestoft. On embarking Rochester composed the 
well-known song, “To all you ladies now on land.” 

We may regard this William Cavendish as the second great 
founder of the family, and perhaps the greatest man they 
produced, as he was mainly instrumental in effecting the glorious 
Revolution of 1688. 

When elected M.P. for Derbyshire, he joined the country party, 
and opposed Popery and supported Protestantism so vigorously, 
that he soon ceased to be a persona grata at Court. 

1679. Lord Cavendish and his intimate friend Lord Russell 
were made Privy Councillors, but soon had to resign through 
their support of the Bill for excluding James from the Throne: 
When at a meeting of the advanced exclusionists some strong 
measures were proposed, Cavendish, with his sterling common 
sense, at once objected, and supported them no more. But he 
stood by his friend Lord Russell, through evil and good report,. 
stood by him when he was falsely accused, and when he was. 
condemned to death for high treason, and offered to change 
clothes with him in prison, and take his place while he escaped— 
an offer as creditable to Cavendish as its refusal was to the great, 
the honest patriot, William Russell. 

When James in his extremity appealed to the Earl of Bedford, 
Russell’s father, the old man replied, “ Alas, sir! I am old and 
— but I once had a son, who might now have served your 

ajesty.” 

We Sav seen how a Cavendish stood by his master Wolsey in 
the hour of his fall, and how Lord Cavendish stood by Lord 
Russell. 

Even so the other day—if we may compare the heroic past 
with modern prosaic politics—another Cavendish showed his 
désermination to stand resolutely by his friend and colleague, and 
hot truckle to treason to catch votes, when Lord Hartington 
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presided at the banquet given in honour—and well-deserved 
honour—of Lord Spencer, the late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

We find Cavendish opposing the king’s command to the 
Speaker to adjourn the House, and declaring that “the Speaker 
could not leave the chair but by a question and vote of the 
House.” 

We find him convicting the tellers of unfair counting in the 
interests of the Crown, and also pressing for an inquiry into the 
murder of Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey. And throughout all the 
stormy debates of Charles I.’s reign, we learn from Kennet, his 
biographer, that “his zeal was ever tempered with candour and 
great civility.” Here again we are reminded of his descendant. 

1682. We find him as “devoted as a Cavendish” to the 
memory of Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, a strong Protestant 
friend of Monmouth and Cavendish, who was murdered in Pall 
Mall by three ruftians, hired by Count Koningsmark, who wanted 
to marry his rich wife. 

Lord Cavendish brought the actual murderers to the gallows, 
but a packed jury acquitted Koningsmark, who refused the 
challenge Cavendish sent him, and went abroad. 

When James II. succeeded, of course Lord Cavendish was a 
marked man. On being insulted by a bravo of the Court party, 
Colonel Colepepper, and that within the verge of the Court, 
Cavendish kept his temper, and exacted a promise from the king 
that he. would be excluded in future from the precincts of 
Whitehall. But after the failure of Monmouth’s rebellion, which 
Cavendish felt most keenly, Colepepper again appeared at 
Whitehall, and gave the earl an insulting look in the very 
presence of the king. When they left the presence chamber 
Devonshire took Colepepper by the nose and struck him on the 
head with his cane. According to Macaulay, he only struck him 
after his refusal of a challenge. 

There is no doubt Colepepper was one of a set of bullies who 
hung about Whitehall, and insulted members of the Protestant 

arty. 

; Sill, on the whole, we must, with Macaulay, blame Cavendish 
for forgetting himself. The Court now had a handle against him 
of which they made full use. A criminal information was filed 
against him in the Queen’s Bench, and in spite of his appeal to 
his privileges as a peer, he was ordered to pay a fine of £30,000 
(equal to £150,000 now) by that subservient court of judges, 
some of whom had afterwards to beg his pardon for this at the 
bar of the Lords. Meanwhile Devonshire retired to Chatsworth, 
where he was rebuilding the old house of Bess of Hardwick. 

There he was surrounded by his devoted tenants and servants, 
so that the sheriff who had come / 


“To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall,” 
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found that it was no light task to seize the Prince of the Peak, 
this Peveril of the seventeenth century. Indeed, he was himself 
arrested, and kept a prisoner by his prisoner. 

According to Kennet, Devonshire from Chatsworth made terms 
with the king. According to Macaulay, Devonshire was arrested 
in the end. 

His mother appealed to James, reminding him how his cousin 
had lost so much for his father, how his uncle, the gallant 
Charles, had fallen at Gainsborough for the king, and showed 
him bonds for £60,000 advanced to Charles I., payment of which 
the earl had never asked. 

But gratitude was not a marked feature of the Stuarts—a 
house that have excited more heroism, devotion, and courage in 
others, and shown less themselves than almost any in history. 

He knew that the Lords in the next Parliament would try 
Devonshire’s writ of error, and annul the conviction and the fine. 
So he got a bond from him for £30,000, which was not to be 
enforced during his good conduct if he would support the king’s 
dispensing power, and Devonshire, without making a promise, 
retired to Chatsworth. 

And now the measure of James’ iniquity was nearly full, and 
the patience of the people of England was almost exhausted. 

Devonshire, Bedford, Halifax, Sunderland, Churchill, Herbert, 
Delamere, etc., were in various counties preparing to rise at 
William’s landing. 

There had been many meetings in that historic crypt at 
Hurley Place, then Lord Lovelace’s seat, near Taplow, where the 
stately woods of Clieveden tower above the silvery waters of the 
Thames. 

In Derbyshire, too, at Whittington Cottage, near Chesterfield, 
Devonshire, Derby, and others had been laying their plans. 

. 5th November, 1688. William landed at Torbay, and entered 
xeter. 

Soon the country began to rise everywhere, and the head of 
the Howards—too little heard of now in connection with 
Norfolk—declared for King William in the stately market-place 
of Norwich, 

Lord Lovelace entered in triumph Oxford, once the stronghold 
of the Stuart cause, but now one blaze of Orange colours. 

November 21st. Devonshire advanced to Derby, called on the 
gentry to rise, and after publishing his declaration, marched to 
Nottingham, where he was joined by the Princess Anne, whom 
he escorted to Oxford. 

On the accession of William, Devonshire became Lord Steward. 

As Macaulay says: “No man had risked more for England 
during the crisis of her fate. In retrieving her liberties he had 
retrieved also the fortunes of his house. His bond for £30,000 
was found among James’ papers, and cancelled by William.” 
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1689. At the Coronation of William and Mary he carried the 
crown, and an admirer has said of him: “ His person, port, and 
habit were so very graceful that they really adorned the pro- 
cession, and made the regalia more illustrious.” 

Throughout the reign of William and Mary we find the Earl 
of Devonshire ever on the side of justice, mercy, and liberty, and 
ever advocating the importance of the House of Commons. 

He went with William to the glorious congress at the Hague, 
where the splendour of his entertainments excited the admiration 
of princes. 

1694. He was made Marquis of Hartington and Duke of 
Devonshire, an honour well earned. 

On the same day, the head of the Russells was made Duke of 
Bedford, to quote the words of the patent, “as the father of 
Lord Russell, and to celebrate the memory of so noble a son.” 

Devonshire, and his brother-in-law, the Duke of Ormond, were 
among the very few Englishmen admitted to the death-bed of 
William. 

He had learned the true worth of that cold, silent, steadfast 
nature, and he knew and appreciated William’s honesty, his 
loyalty to the principles of English liberty, and his fearless dis- 
charge of his duty amidst plots, difficulties, and unpopularity. 

Devonshire had not seen him as Keppel, Bentinck, and Auver- 
querque had seen him; he had never staunched his wound at the 
passing of the Boyne, ‘nor supported that patient general in the 
hour of peril in the retreat at Steinkirk, and at Landen. 

But he had seen much of him in the council chamber and in 

rivate; he had threaded with him the mazes of plots and 
politics, and he had done much to explain to his Prince the true 
interests of English liberty. 

With Queen Anne he held the same position at Court, and in 
the House of Lords. 

Along with his son, he was one of the Commissioners who 
carried “through the Union with Scotland. Nor must we forget 
that the first earl had welcomed the accession of James I. 

The Duke of Devonshire died in 1707. 

His character, we may fairly say, is a spotless one in English 
history. Brave, energetic, and chivalrous, he was yet shrewd, 
sensible, and judicious. To his friends he was steadfast and 
devoted in public and private. As a politician, he was uncorrupt 
amid universal corruption, the bold and unceasing advocate of 
Protestantism, freedom, and the rights of the House of Commons, 
while, at the same time, he was ever candid and straightforward 
to his opponents, and ever moderate in his tone, for, as Kennet 
tells us, “there was nothing bitter or sharp in his speeches, except 
when he attacked tyranny.” 

As a nobleman, he was dignified, generous, magnificent, and 
hospitable, so that Marshal Tallard, a French prisoner, said to 
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him at the end of his visit to Chatsworth, “My lord, when I 
compute the time of my captivity in England, I shall leave out 
the days of my enjoyment at Chatsworth.” 

William, second Duke of Devonshire, married Rachel Russell, 
sister of Lord William Russell. 

He was a steady-going, safe Whig, and supported Walpole, the 
jovial Norfolk squire, who, for a seneration, was one of the most 
sensible and successful Prime Ministers England ever had. 

He died in 1729, 

His third son, Lord Charles Cavendish, had a son, Henry 
Cavendish, a great man of science, to whom modern chemistry 
owes much. 

Henry Cavendish lived in retirement and eccentricity, not 
being able to endure the sight of a woman, which hardly shows 
good taste on his part. 

He left £1,200,000, of which £700,000 went to Lord George 
Cavendish, his third cousin. 

Sir Humphrey Davy declared his death, in 1810, was the 
greatest loss to English science since that of Newton. 

William, third Duke of Devonshire, 1698-1755. 

Was Lord Steward of the Household, and four times a Lord 
Justice during the absence of the King. 

1737-44. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

On his coming, Swift, who was in the midst of the “ Drapier’s 
Letters” excitement, had the bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
mufiied; but the duke soon checkmated the factious opposition 
of that disappointed dean. His administration of Ireland was 
safe and uneventful, being chiefly directed by Walpole, who had 
a very high opinion of his judgment. After "the fall of Walpole, 
in disgust at the frivolous incompetency of Newcastle, and the 
hysterical government of Carteret, he resigned his post of Lord 
Steward in "1749, and retired to Chatsworth, where he died. 

He built Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 

The second and third dukes were the owners of Flying 
Childers, whose splendid life-size picture hangs at the top of a 
staircase in the Palace of the Peak—Chatsworth. I have a copy 
of a picture of “Flying,” otherwise “Bay,” Childers. He is a 
handy-looking, bright bay horse, rather «6m in the body, with 
four white legs. 

He was by. the Darley Arabian out of Betty Leeds by Lord 
Wharton’s Careless. He was foaled in 1715 at Carr House, near 
Doncaster, and was the property of Leonard Childers, an 
ancestor of Mr. Childers, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
sold him to the second duke. 

There were no classic races then, so Flying Childers distin- 
guished himself in matches, in w hich he was never beaten. 

We find him winning a 4-mile match in which he carried 10st. 
He once did the Round Course at Newmarket (3m. 1410yds.) 
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in 6 minutes 40 seconds, carrying 9st. 4lb. Also 4m. 350yds. in 
74 minutes, when he is said to have covered 25 feet in each 
bound. 

He died in 1741. 

These sporting details may seem to some unarchzeological and 
trivial, but as I have to show the continuity and permanent 
characteristics of the family, it is needful to note the first signs 
of the love of sport that was so strong in Lord George Cavendish, 
Earl of Burlington, and is so strong in his great-grandson, the 
owner of Corunna—Lord Hartington. 

William, fourth Duke of Devonshire, 1720-64, married Lady 
Charlotte Boyle. 

This brought the Lismore Estates, Chiswick House, and 
Burlington House into the family. He was a somewhat import- 
ant Whig, a great friend of the elder Fox, and one of Pitt's 
first supporters. 

He took office in 1756 as First Lord of the Treasury when 
Newcastle resigned. The elder Pitt, however, was really Prime 
Minister. When George III. succeeded the sun of the W higs 
set. 

Bute, with the qualifications of a footman and a dancing- 
master, the feeblest Prime Minister ever known, began, along with 
the king, the contemptible system of government. by the “king’s 
friends, so ably denounced by Burke, and soon all the independent 
and honest politicians were proscribed. 

Devonshire resigned his post in the Household, and George, 
with his own hand, struck the proud peer’s name off the list of 
the Privy Council. 

He died at the early age of forty-four; had he lived, he gave 
great promise of attaining a high rank as ‘a statesman. 

Dr. Johnson, though opposed to him in politics, speaks highly 
of his faithfulness to his word. 

William, fifth Duke of Devonshire (1748—1811), married 
Georgiana Spencer, daughter of Lord Spencer. 

P His uncles were more important figures in politics than the 
uke. 

One, Lord John Cavendish, had all the honesty, determination, 
and keen sense of honour of the Cavendishes, with their well- 
known shyness in every-day life, which has sometimes been 
mistaken for hautewr. 

Burke bitterly complains of his love of sport, and says: “ Lord 
John ought to be allowed a certain decent and reasonable portion 
of fox- hunting : but anything more is intolerable. Here we are 
reminded of a certain constitutional indolence still shown in the 
Cavendishes, an indolence, however, which they can easily shake 
off when thoroughly roused, 

He was twice Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The other uncle, Lord George Cavendish, brought into the 
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family the Holker Hall estate, in Lancashire, left him by Sir 
James Lowther. 

Though the fifth duke cared little for politics his wife did, and 
we all know how she, with her sister, Lady Besborough, and Mrs. 
Crew, supported Fox in the memorable election for Westminster, 
in 1784. 

As Macaulay says, in his glowing description of the audience 
at the beginning of the trial of Warren Hastings: “And there 
the ladies—whose lips, more persuasive than Fox himself, had 
carried the Westminster election against Palace and Treasury 
shone round Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire.” We who have 
lately seen the portraits of Hardwick can understand how they 
shone like stars round the brilliant beauty of the Moon Goddess 
as it shines in that picture in the long gallery. 

Though the beauty of Georgiana Cavendish has faded from 
earth, though 

“ Time’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,” 





we can still, from the many copies of the lost picture of Gains- 
borough, and from her portraits at Chatsworth by Reynolds, recall 
to our minds the features of the greatest beauty of her day. 
Nor was she merely a beauty, for she had a good heart, too, as 
her continued kindness to the fascinating but frail Perdita 
Robinson clearly shows. The story runs that soon after her 
marriage, when at Derby races with the duke, a plain Derbyshire 
farmer, after gazing on her matchless beauty, cried out in no 
intentional tone of profanity: “If I were the Creator of the 
universe I would instantly make her Queen of Heaven.” 

It is said that an Irishman who saw her kiss the butcher at 
the Westminster election, rushed to the front of the crowd, and 
said, “ Will your ladyship let me light my pipe at your eyes ?” 

She died in 1806. In 1809 the duke married again a Miss 
Hoskins. 

The fifth Duke, though little of a statesman, was a man of 
great taste, scholarship, and reading. His poems on the death of 
Nelson and his epitaph on Lord Spencer are of some merit, while 
his knowledge of Shakespeare was proverbial. 

Lord George Augustus Henry Cavendish, 1754-1834, brother 
of the fifth Duke. Here we have the most noted sportsman 
of the family. Lord George Cavendish was introduced to town 
life by Fox, and went the pace all round in that age of gamblers. 

At Newmarket he was well known, and backed his fancy in 
enormous sums—e.g., in the famous match between Mr. Neville’s 
“Sir Joshua” and Mr. Houldsworth’s “ Filho da Puta,” the repre- 
sentatives of the South and the North, in 1816, he is said to have 
won £50,000. 

Here is a sketch of him by a still living eyewitness, who, I 
believe, is Lord Stradbroke, the last of the “ Regency set.” 
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“Lord G. Cavendish, afterwards first Earl of Burlington, was 
a remarkably fine and noble-looking man, but was regarded by 
many as very proud, as he seldom or never turned his head to 
notice acquaintances as he passed them in the street, and never 
stopped to speak with them. In reality, his distant and reserved 
manner proceeded from shyness ; for to those who knew him well 
he was the most sympathetic and kind-hearted of men. So 
haughty, however, was his exterior, that among his inferiors he 
was always known as ‘ Royal George.’ ” 

1822. He won the Craven Stakes with “Godolphin.” 

He married Lady Elizabeth Compton, daughter and heiress of 
the Earl of Northampton, by whom the Eastbourne, and other 
Sussex property came into the family. He lived happily with 
her for tifty years, and managed to make his betting pay, so that 
he left great wealth to his grandson, the present Duke of 
Devonshire. Perhaps he translated the family motto, “ Cavende 
tutus,’ “making it safe by hedging.” 

William Spencer, sixth Duke of Devonshire, nephew of Royal 
George, died unmarried 1858. He is chiefly famous for his taste 
in horticulture and landscape gardening. He discovered Joseph 
Paxton, an under-gardener at Kew, and employed him to lay out 
the matchless gardens of Chatsworth, and to build those splendid 
conservatories, which were the largest in Europe, until their 
architect surpassed himself in the aery palace of glass that 
glistens in the sun on Sydenham Hill. He had all the magnifi- 
cence and accomplishments of his race. He was succeeded in 
1858 by the grandson of his sporting nephew, Lord G. 
Cavendish, the present Duke of Devonshire. 

The present duke has not taken much part in politics, but as 
Second Wrangler at Cambridge, he has exhibited the Cavendish 
capacity for mathematics. Of his many other good qualities, 
his kindness, generosity, and breadth of view, I need not speak, 
as they are well known to every one in every county where his 
estates lie, and in none more than in Derbyshire. 

And now a dark shadow projects itself across my path, and I 
have to notice one of the saddest tragedies in modern politics. 
We all remember the thrill of horror that passed through this 
country on Sunday, the 6th of May, 1882, when the news of the 
terrible murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
on that peaceful summer evening in the Phoenix Park, filled 
England with sorrow and indignation. 

The gaiety of the brilliant London season was eclipsed, and 
throughout the land men expressed their sorrow for unhappy 
Ireland, cursed with such infamous advocates of liberty, and their 
sympathy with the Cavendish family, thus cruelly deprived of 
one of its most promising sons. 

Some sympathised with the widow of the dead, prostrate and 
senseless through grief; some with his brother, the honest, straight- 
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forward, manly statesman, who had ever striven to give Ireland 
justice ; while many a heart was saddened at the thought of the 
good old duke bowed down in sorrow for the loss of his son: 
and many feared that it would bring down his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. 

It is not necessary for me to estimate the sympathy, which 
that death called forth, or to dilate on the worth of poor Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. I will only observe that there is some- 
thing intensely pathetic in his accepting a difficult and dangerous 
office at a moment’s notice, and then being struck down so 
mysteriously and so suddenly after his arrival with a message 
of peace. 

it has been said of the Cavendishes that they have been ever 
ready to lead forlorn hopes. In this respect Lord Frederick did 
not belie the traditions of his race. 

And now I must end with the future head of the Cavendishes, 
Lord Hartington. His career is before us all, and displays all 
the best qualities of his family. His firmness, resolution, and 
fearless love of truth, his frankness and his faithfulness to 
his friends and colleagues, and his honesty and openness in 
dealing with his foes, have, as Lord Rosebery said the other 
day, made him respected by both parties more than any living 
statesman. There is no statesman in whom the sensible and 
moderate men of both parties have more confidence. I ven- 
ture to think that this is due to the fact that his temper is 
marred by none of “the wild hysterics of the Celt,” while he 
relies rather on moderation, caution, and straightforwardness, 
for success in politics. If we may say it of any living states- 
man, we may say it of Lord Hartington, that he is “rich in 
saving common sense.” 

A sportsman and a lover of the turf, with everything that 
wealth and rank can bestow, it may seem strange that he should 
descend into the arena of politics. As he sits on into the grey 
dawn, after an Irish night in the House of Commons, and listens 
perforce to the offensive rhodomontade of some nominee of “the 
cut-purse of the empire,’ we may well imagine that his thoughts 
are far away, that his heart is on the heath at Newmarket, with 
his string of flyers on the Limekilns ; or perchance in winter that 
he is envying the sportsmen, with a southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky, riding out to some favourite fixture at Billesdon Coplow, 
Kirby Gate, or Quorndon Hall, with the Cottesmore, the Pytchley, 
or the Quorn. 

Perhaps a true lover of sport like Lord Hartington, the owner 
of Belphcebe and Corunna, would, in his heart of hearts, rather 
find a second Flying Childers, than fill all the offices of state that 
the second and third dukes held. 

But, the sense of duty, the recollection of what he owes to 
his country, his party, and the traditions of his family, keep him 
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at his post. He will never for the sake of mere pleasure desert 
the task of working: 


ia “For the cause that lacks assistance, 
i For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that he can do,”’ 


i the task of advancing liberty and enlightened reform which his 
family has ever sustained. 
; As I am addressing a non-political audience, it would be 
i unseemly for me in conclusion to forecast the result of the great 
[ election campaign in November. 
But whether the Conservatives or the Liberals win, I trust that 
| Lord Hartington may long be spared to serve his country with 
the devotion and honesty of his race, and, when the time comes, 
“To take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom broader yet.” 


H. 8. SKIPTON. 
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THAT the most enduring glory of any age is that which is derived 
from its achievements in literature and science is an observation 
too trite to deserve repetition or enforcement, though warriors may 
often, and statesmen may sometimes, be inclined to call it in ques- 
tion. Nor is there any era to which its applicability may be more 
plausibly controverted than the reign of Louis XIV.,, since, though 
the victories of Condé and Turenne in the opening years of Louis's 
reign: were greatly outweighed by the series of defeats and 
disasters which followed one another so thickly towards its 
close, and though the progress of the artillerist has at last 
rendered useless even the fortifications so long pointed to as the 
masterpieces of the skill of Vauban, yet it cannot be denied that 
the provinces in the south and the frontier towns in the north 
which, during this period, were incorporated with the territory 
of France, were acquisitions of not only great but permanent 
value, and, if we could but shut our eyes (as too many French- 
men still habitually do shut theirs) to the wanton lawlessness of 
ageressive ambition by which they were won, and to the guilt of 
plunging into unprovoked war for such objects, would entitle Louis 
to the gratitude of his nation as one who added greatly not only 
to its wealth and grandeur, but even to its strength and safety. 
Whether, however, we admit or contest the truth of the remark 
to which we have alluded, either as a general maxim, or in its 
applicability to that particular era, it is beyond all question that 
the advance which, during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, was made by the French in almost every branch of 
literature was a real, a great, and a most important addition to 
the glory of the people, and that the subject of the present 
article stands, by common, it may probably be said by universal 
consent, at the very head of those to whose industry and genius 
that advancé is due. His fame is even increasing at the present 
day, if we may judge by the eulogies bestowed on him by one of 
the keenest and at the same time most eloquent critics of the 
present generation, whose premature death is not among the 
least of the misfortunes which his country has recently had to 
deplore, M. Ste. Beuve, and who does not hesitate to pronounce 
Racine “the most marvellous, the most accomplished, and the 
most venerated of French poets.” M. Ste. Beuve’s judgment is 
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so free from national prejudice that he forbears to claim for a 
single poet of his own country a place in the very highest, rank, 
by the side of Homer, Pindar, and Aischylus, whom he describes as 
“primitive poets, founders of their art, original, born of their 
own genius,” and with whom he classes none of the moderns save 
Dante and Shakespeare, such impartial moderation greatly 
enhancing the weight of any eulogy which he permits himself 
to pronounce. And we may hope, therefore, that we shall be 
wasting the time neither of ourselves nor of our readers if we 
endeavour to increase their acquaintance with a writer who, 
at a distance of nearly two centuries after his death, can 
extort from so candid a critic so warm though sober-minded a 
panegyric. 

Jean Racine was born, at the close of the year 1639, at Ferté 
Milon, a small town between Paris and Soissons. He was, as we 
learn from his own letters, of a good family—one entitled to 
armorial bearings, a distinction which implied more in those 
days than it conveys now; indeed, both his father and his 
maternal grandfather belonged to that class of official nobility 
which derived a certain amount of honours and privileges from 
holding appointments under the Crown, though such a position 
did not entitle them to rank with the old territorial nobles, and 
did not give them that precedence at, or admission to Court 
which were valued almost equally with more substantial 
advantages. His parents died while he was still in, his infancy, 
too young to succeed to his father’s office ; and the very narrow 
means with which he was consequently left may have been partly 
the cause of the anxiety shown by his surviving relatives to 
give him an unusually careful education. He was tirst sent toa 
school of some repute at Beauvais, from which, while still a boy, 
he was removed to the celebrated abbey of the Port Royal, the 
chief members of which, at that time, were the most eminent 
scholars and divines in the kingdom. Under their tuition he 
speedily became a fair Greek scholar, and an excellent Latin one, 
while at the same time he acquired a considerable acquaintance 
with controversial divinity, especially with those points which 
Jesuits and Jansenists were beginning to discuss with a warmth 
which showed how much deeper the differences between the two 
parties really lay, than could have been gathered from the trivial 
and shadowy nature of the questions which were put forward by 
both as the ground of their disputes. He became imbued also 
with a sincere feeling of religion, which, though it was sub- 
sequently stifled for a while amid the excitements and dissipa- 
tions of a town and courtly life, was never extinguished, but 
resumed its empire before he reached middle age, and retained it 
till the end of his life. 

As is the case with many other youths who have eventually 
become distinguished in the field of literature, stories are told 
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of his extreme quickness and retentiveness of memory, one of 
which, if true, certainly proves him to have possessed, in a very 
extraordinary degree, that gift which is unquestionably very 
valuable, though it is far from being necessarily indicative of any 
high degree of mental power. Of the classical authors the poets 
were his favourite objects of study; but one prose work stood 
almost equally high in his estimation, a romance by Heliodorus 
entitled the “ Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea,” which he 
devoured with an eagerness such as a modern English boy would 
display for “Waverley” or“Ivanhoe.” Asitwas the work ofa bishop, 
he probably thought it a strictly orthodox study in spite of its 
somewhat worldly title; but Lancelot the sacristan, who was 
more especially his tutor, was of a different opinion. He desired 
to see his pupil’s whole mind absorbed in theological study, and 
had no idea of allowing it to be diverted to such trivialities as, 
probably with justice (for we confess to not having read the 
book), he pronounced the episcopal romance to be. He took the 
book away, and threw it into the fire. But the young student, 
who was hereafter to distort the distresses of Iphigenia into a 
tale of love and jealousy in spite of Homer and Euripides, was 
not inclined to renounce, even at the bidding of his teacher, the 
delight of dwelling on the alternating joys and fears of a genuine 
love story to which the very name of its author seemed to 
recommend his attention. He procured another copy. It was 
again discovered, and shared the fate of its predecessor. He 
bought a third, devoured it with more diligent eagerness than 
ever, and after a few weeks voluntarily presented it to the 
defeated sacristan, with the permission to burn that too, since 
he had learnt it by heart. At the age of nineteen he left the 
Port Royal in order to study logic at another college; but that 
was a branch of learning for which he had originally no taste, 
and for which further acquaintance only increased his aversion. 
In spite of M. Lancelot, he had already tried his hand at versifica- 
tion, and had probably already begun to consider the wisdom 
of adventuring into that peculiar field of poetry to which he 
eventually devoted himself; for his “Sophocles,” which is still 
preserved in the Public Library at Paris, is filled with notes in 
his handwriting, commenting not on the classical difficulties 
which so sorely perplex the general student, but on the poetical 
beauties of the different plays, still more on the scenic art 
displayed by the great tragedian, on the structure and develop- 
ment of his plots, and the skill with which each story is worked 
out to its desired and legitimate conclusion. His first appear- 
ance, however, as an author before the public was of a less 
ambitious character, but well judged, if his object was to found 
dramatic success on a previous popularity, which indeed he 
might well think necessary, for Corneille was in undisputed 
possession of the theatrical throne, and the critics and patrons 
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of the stage might be suspected of a predisposition to discoun- 
tenance the aspirations of so youthful a competitor for their 
favour. In the summer of 1660 Louis was married to the 
Infanta Maria Teresa, and every one in courtly France who 
could pen a stanza naturally sought to propitiate their new 
sovereign with an epithalamium. Of the whole band Racine 
was the most successful, in all likelihood not undeservedly ; for 
his ode, in which the nymph of the Seine greets the young 
queen on her arrival, sparkles throughout with a lively and 
playful fancy, while an unvarying correctness of taste prevents 
even the compliments which necessarily form the staple of such 
an effusion from degenerating into unseemly adulation. 

In his later years, when his judgment had been in some degree 
corrupted by the vicious atmosphere of the court, it must be con- 
fessed that he did not always observe the same restraint, but in 
the present instance he was comparatively moderate in his 
eulogies, and Louis was less insatiable in his appetite for praise 
than he subsequently became. The young poet received a splen- 
did present from his sovereign; and, what was a more real 
testimony to his merit, he won the approval of Louis’s great 
minister, Colbert, now, in the very outset of his power, showing 
his appreciation of one of the best parts of Richelieu’s policy, the 
judicious encouragement which he gave to science and literature ; 
Colbert followed the example set him by the great Cardinal in 
this respect on a larger scale, distributing rewards among men of 
learning and genius, not only with princely liberality, but, what 
is far rarer, with honest impartiality and tasteful discrimination. 
He now received the young Racine with marked favour, and 
granted him a. pension, and under this patronage of king and 
minister, the youth speedily became the fashion, and, yielding to 
the fascinations of the life thus opened to him with all the eager- 
ness of youth, began to enter with so keen a relish into the 
pleasures and dissipations of the city and the court that his rela- 
tives became alarmed for his morality, and also for his property, 
which was very small; and, removing him from the metropolis, 
sent him down to the remote town of Usez, in Languedoc, where 
one of his uncles was prior of the cathedral, and held also one or 
two other pieces of preferment, some of which, as soon as his 
nephew should become a priest, there was a hope that he might 
be willing to transfer to him. From Racine’s letters to his 
friends while he remained at Usez, we have a lively picture of 
his feelings at this change of destination. He does not appear to 
have been disinclined to a clerical life; on the contrary, he was 
naturally of so sober, not to say serious a disposition, so addicted 
to grave reflection, and so easily disgusted with anything which 
wore the appearance of profligacy or irreligion, that those parts 
of a court life which to the courtiers themselves seemed the most 
pleasurable, never awakened in his mind the slightest or most 
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passing desire. But there were attractions in “the great city” 
the loss of which he found less easy to bear. Among the 
friends whom he had made were many distinguished for intel- 
lectual capacity, for the liveliest fancy and the brightest wit. 
With some of them he corresponded, and to them he poured out 
frequent and bitter complaints of the barbarism of the people 
among whom he now finds himself. He is exiled, like Ovid at 
Tomos; the monks, who are his chief associates are “ ignorant 
fools who study nothing but eating; how to compound a soup, 
what dishes are fit for a first, second, and third course” (for the 
have four), and what are the most delicate entremets, are all the 
lessons to be learnt from them. Out of the sacred precincts 
matters are still worse. Of the inhabitants of the district he can 
learn nothing at all, because he can neither understand nor be 
understood by them. He is in as great need of an interpreter as 
a Muscovite would be in Paris. He is even worse off than Ovid, 
because the Roman bard was of mature age, and so impregnated 
with the Roman elegance and learning that no length of exile 
could eradicate them from his mind; but he himself was but a 
youth who had as yet but half completed his education, and in a 
few months would be in danger of forgetting all he had learnt, 
and, if ever he should return to Paris, would have lost the art of 
making himself intelligible. The truth and honesty of the 
Languedocians were even below their intellectual refinement. 
The only people of tolerable integrity were the peasants, and he 
had not so far forgotten the gaiety of Paris as to fail to find 
amusement in their dances in wooden shoes, for which (as it 
were, anticipating his seat in the Academy) he ventures to coin 
a word,* and in their awkward bows. But their untutored 
reverence does not make him feel the less that he is in solitude, 
and for solitude, as he piteously declares, he is not made. What 
is equally bad, or worse, he begins to suspect that the prospects 
which led to his being banished to so uncivilized a province will 
never be realized. His uncle, indeed, encourages him as far as 
fair words can go; talks of taking him to Avignon to receive the 
tonsure ; does actually clothe him in black from head to foot, 
but shows no sign of an inclination to divest himself of a single 
preferment in his favour, and Racine feels sure that he will con- 
tent himself with begging a cure worth twenty or twenty-five 
crowns a year from some one else. 

While he was doubting whether much was to be got by 
continuing to read Thomas Aquinas with a kinsman so much 
more inclined to recommend poverty to him than to practise it 
himself, he fell in love with a girl of a beautiful figure, and, as he 
understood, of excellent character. When he was first fascinated 
he was at some distance; and a nearer acquaintance disenchanted 


* Ensabotés (ce mot doit bien passer puisque encapuchonné a passé), Lettre, 
Noy, 15, 1661. 
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him, for he found her deeply pitted with the smallpox ; but the 
illusion, fleeting as it was, completed his distaste for the province: 
and by the end of 1662 we find him again in Paris, publishing 
some fresh odes, as a sort of advertisement to a play which, at 
the instigation of La Fontaine, he had composed before he left 
Languedoc, on the subject so well known to all students of the 
great Greek tragedians, the fatal quarrel between the sons of 
(Edipus. His work, entitled “La Thébaide, ou les Fréres 
Ennemis,” is, as might be expected, so far inferior to the efforts 
of his more mature genius, that it is needless to say more of it 
than that it met with so fair a measure of success as incited him 
to repeat the attempt, and not long afterwards to follow it b 

one on a theme as yet untried by any dramatic poet, the exploits 
of Alexander the Great. Alexander was hardly so favourabl 

received, though it contained passages apparently designed to 
enlist a party in its favour, so plain was it that the author, in 
speaking of the laurels of the conqueror of Persia, intended 
allusion to the victories of Condé. But the critics fell foul of it 
on points on which it was helplessly vulnerable, on the violence 
done to the truth of history and the character of Alexander 
himself by making him merely the hero of a love intrigue, and 
infusing a tone of foppish gallantry into his speeches. It was 
probably from these effeminate rhapsodies, put into the mouth of 
the great conqueror, that Corneille, who read the play before it 
was acted, was led to pronounce that the author, though a real 
poet, was destitute of a tragic genius. Those who criticised it 
after its appearance on the stage were less merciful. One squib 
represented Diogenes as failing to recognise Alexander: “His 
physiognomy is neither that of a Greek nor of a barbarian ; he 
is a dandy warrior ”;* while the king himself replies to these 
unfavourable comments by quotations from his own speeches in 
the play, which can hardly have been the passages which 
impressed Corneille with the belief that the author had a genius 
for poetry. And Pluto, who (for a “dialogue of the dead ” is the 
vehicle of the satire) sits as umpire, declaring that he has no 
patience with such “ill-imagined tenderness,” pronounces the 
hero mad, and affirms that Macedonia is to be pitied for having 
no proper asylum to shut him up in: “if he had been treated 
as a madman during his life, he would have been more sensible 
by this time.” Against such attacks Racine defended himself by 
appeals both to nature and to Aristotle, who, as he read him, had 
laid it down that “characters in tragedy should not be drawn in 
extremes of either virtue and greatness, or of vice and baseness. 
They should rather exhibit a moderate goodness, a virtue suscep- 
tible of weakness; and whatever errors they might be guilty of 


* Un guerrier petit-maitre, petit-mattre being the name coined a few years 
before for the host of coxcombs who attached themselves to Condé’s fortunes and 
aped his insolence. 
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should be such as awaken compassion rather than detestation.” 
Ste. Beuve, who quotes this passage, expresses his warm approval 
of its sentiments, affirming that “the great innovation of Racine 
and his most incontestable originality as a dramatist consists in 
his having thus reduced his heroic characters to more human, 
more natural proportions, and in the delicate analysis which he 
has given of the most recondite shades of sentiment and passion.” 
And in his own day the critics were not all unfavourable. St. 
Evremond especially, who, among the men of wit and fashion of 
the day, had a high reputation for judgment and acuteness, took 
the play warmly under his protection, declaring that he was no 
longer alarmed for the fate of tragedy after the death of Corneille 
(who was growing old), since he now saw that tragedy was in no 
danger of perishing with him. 

This lowering of the heroic character is the very fault which 
the Greeks of his own day, especially Aristophanes, imputed to 
Euripides ; and Euripides was evidently the model whom Racine 
had from the first proposed to himself, declining one or two 
subjects which were suggested to him by different friends lest 
he should seem to provoke a comparison with the greater Greek 
tragedians to whom he acknowledged himself unequal. But the 
tone of amorous gallantry which is so offensive in Alexander was 
not derived from Euripides ; it was all his own, or perhaps it may 
more fairly be said it was forced upon him by the spirit of his 
country and age, from which he had either not the judgment or 
not the courage to depart; at all events his whole spirit, as a 
dramatist, was so thoroughly imbued with it, that love in some 
form or other, that of intrigue or of jealousy, is the foundation of 
the greater part of his plots. For he was not so discouraged by 
the doubtful success of his Alexander as to abandon or to intermit 
his dramatic labours, even though they drew him into a quarrel, 
of his share in which he subsequently avowed he could not think 
without shame. The dispute between the Jansenists and their 


adversaries was being maintained with great vivacity and bitter-- 


ness by a whole series of pamphlets, and in one of them M. Nicole, 
the champion of Port Royal, not only attacked the Jesuits with 
indiscriminate fury, but, because M. Desmarets, to whom he was 
replying, had written one or two comedies and a romance, he 
combined with his attack upon him vehement denunciations of 
the whole body of poets, of poetry, and even of all who, without 
cultivating the art, admired its results. Poets, he asserted, were 
“public poisoners, not of bodies, but of souls.” Private com- 
munications which reached Racine led him, no doubt quite erro- 
neously, to fancy himself particularly aimed at; and, smarting 
under what he conceived to be undeserved injury, he replied in 
a letter written with a wit only inferior to that of Pascal, but 
which, not content with rebutting the attack which it professed 
to answer, proceeded to question the orthodoxy of Jansenism 
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itself, and the logic or correctness of the Jansenist arguments, 
There can be little doubt that, as has happened to other contro- 
versialists, in writing thus he was giving utterance to sentiments 
which he did not really entertain; but this reflection did not 
disturb him till later. At the moment he felt convinced that he 
had gained, as in truth he had, the victory in the argument, 
and he proceeded to show his own sense of his triumph in the 
most practical way, by producing fresh plays with great rapidity, 
deriving additional encouragement from a friendship which he 
had recently formed with the celebrated critic and satirist 
Boileau, who took great interest in, and made many suggestions 
as to the structure of his plots. But it was not to Boileau that 
he owed the prodigious improvement which was visible in his 
next play, the Andromache. On the contrary, the plot is more 
faulty than usual, since Andromache is left out of sight for nearly 
the whole of the two last acts, while not the least mention is 
made in any part of the play of the reason why at its close the 
Furies should come in to carry off Orestes “to eternal night.” 
But the life-like truth, the mingled energy and tenderness 
with which the female characters are delineated, and which 
surpassed anything which the French stage had yet produced, 
the fidelity of the widowed princess to her husband’s memory, 
her devotion to her child, the inward struggles and inconsistencies 
of Hermione, alternately agitated by love, fear, jealousy, and 
despair, these are Racine’s own, and are drawn from his own 
unassisted genius. His men are less skilfully portrayed, and 
with less attention to character, and to Grecian manners and 
feelings. In his preface he takes credit to himself for having 
softened the ferocity of Pyrrhus, though he has not ventured to 
make him “sufficiently resigned to the will of his{mistress,” and 
hints that his work would have been more generally approved if 
he had departed still more widely from the narrative of the 
classic poets, for that there were critics who thought it alto- 
gether unseemly for the son of Achilles to condescend to marry 4 
prisoner. But, to say nothing of Homer and Atschylus, of Briseis 
and Cassandra, Virgil, whom he himself quotes, might have 
taught him that nothing could be more foreign to the usage and 
feelings of the heroic ages than for a conqueror to place his 
captives on such a level with himself as would be implied by the 
term wife. They were his slaves, not emancipated from that 
condition even by maternity; and for the fiery prince of Thessaly 


to address the slave whom the laws of war made his concubine 
also :— 


“Me cherchez-vous, Madame, 
Un espoir si charmant me serait-il promis? ” 


. would to Greek nations have been absolutely impossible. We 
may suppose, however, that the French audience either failed to 
see this, or looked on their own sentiments as an improvement on 
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those of the ruder ancients, for, if they had disapproved, the 
author, who depended on their favour, would have been com- 
pelled to avoid offending them in future. But in this respect no 
altercation took place, and /phigenie and the rest of his tragedies, 
in spite of their great and numerous beauties, jar upon our 
taste by the repeated admixture of a tone of forced gallantry put 
into the mouths of heroes with whose characters and position it 
is altogether inconsistent. : 

The Andromache, however, was immediately followed, not by 
another tragedy, but by a comedy remarkable not only as his 
sole attempt of the kind, but also as attaining so higha degree of 
excellence that he might have become a formidable rival to 
Moliére in that department of the drama if he had devoted him- 
self to it. It originated in a transaction of his personal history. 
His success as a court poet had not extinguished, perhaps, on the 
contrary, it had rather stimulated the anxiety of his relations to 
obtain for him some ecclesiastical preferment ; and shortly before 
the appearance of the Andromache they had procured him the 
priory of Epinai. It was a post of value; but he was not per- 
mitted to enjoy it without opposition. A rival candidate from 
the monastery itself disputed it with him, and the first fruit 
which Racine derived from it was a lawsuit, which the intermi- 
nable processes of the old French tribunals (in comparison with 
which our Court of Chancery, even when unreformed, was a 
prompt, if not precipitate, cutter of legal knots) threatened to 
protract beyond the lifetime of either of the competitors. At all 
events they soon wore out Racine’s patience, who threw up his 
priory in disgust, and revenged himself on the lawyers by an 
imitation of the Wasps of Aristophanes, which he entitled Les 
Plaideurs. His satire is not, indeed, directed against the litigious 
spirit of his countrymen, which was the chief object of the 
raillery of the Athenian; he rather chooses as his subjects of 
attack the immoderate protraction of suits, for which thirt 
years was not an unusual average, and the corruption of the 
judges and the whole body of their dependants, who not only 
took bribes, but neglected to render the services for which 
the bribes were given. The idea is worked out with an in- 
cessant sparkle of wit, and a skilful mastery of comic inci- 
dent and dramatic effect, indeed, with so much power of all 
kinds that the lawyers made a party against it, and in spite of 
the generous approval of it expressed by Moliére, who declared 
that a man who did not laugh at it was only fit to be laughed at 
himself, so packed the house with their own friends, prepared to 
give it a cold reception, that the actors only dared to venture on 
@ second representation, and afterwards withdrew it. A month 
afterwards its shortness (it is only in three acts) procured a reversal 
of the unfavourable judgment. The same company, wanting a 
plece of no greater dimensions to perform before the king in his 
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private theatre, thought its novelty might recommend it. They 
acted it at St. Germains, and Louis was moved to paroxysms of 
laughter by the admirable scene between the Countess and Chi- 
caneau, at the description of the lawyer-like grandiloquence which 
required words long enough to reach from Rouen to Pontoise, 
and at other passages of diverting pleasantry. The courtiers, 
even those who had relatives among the lawyers, were too 
dutiful not to follow the royal example; and the play, thus 
stamped with the approbation of king and court, became a decided 
success. | 

It may seem somewhat strange that this recognition of his 
comic genius did not tempt the author to follow up his triumph 
by any further display of it; but it did not. Comedy appeared 
to him a lower branch of the dramatic art than tragedy, and 
fame acquired by it less permanent. Nor was he diverted from 
this opinion by the comparative failure of his next tragedy, 
Britannicus, which was received so coldly, that after a very few 
representations the actors felt compelled to withdraw it. Racine 
was highly indignant; he attributed its ill-success not to its own 
demerits, but to the intrigues of a cabal, in which supposition 
he may possibly have been correct, since we know that a party 
was afterwards formed, and successfully, to run down his 
Iphigenie. Indeed, so far was he from allowing that the play 
itself was faulty, that he published two prefaces to it, in the 
first of which he defends one by one the delineations or 
passages to which his critics had objected; some of their objec- 
tions being certainly trivial and futile enough, as when it was 
urged that Britannicus was, in fact, two years. younger than he 
was represented. In the second, written after an interval of 
three or four years, while repeating and enlarging his defence, 
he boasts that his former one had not been unsuccessful, that his 
play had now survived the criticisms, and that it had become a 
stock-piece at the theatre. And this reversal of its first condem- 
nation was not undeserved in the opinion of one of the most 
acute and original of dramatic censors, A. W. Schlegel, who, after 
giving high and unusual praise to the “historical fidelity of the 
picture,” adds that “ Nero, Agrippina, Narcissus, and Burrhus are 
so accurately sketched, and finished with such light touches 
and such delicacy of colouring that, in respect to character, it 
yields perhaps to no French tragedy whatever.” A favourable 
opinion of the play was also apparently conceived by some of 
the highest personages of the kingdom, even by those whose 
disposition might have seemed more inclined to sympathize with 
his comic than with his tragic vein. For the subject of his next 
tragedy was suggested to him by the beautiful English princess 
the Duchess of Orleans, who, however tragical her own subse- 
quent fate proved, was of anything but a gloomy temperament 
when alive. Perhaps she hoped that the rivalry of two great 
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poets might strike out something more brilliant than had yet 
been seen, for at the same time she proposed the same subject 
to Corneille; and their tragedies on the lives and separation of 
Titus and Berenice were produced on the stage in the same 
week. If Henrietta entertained the idea which we have attri- 
buted to her, she must have been severely disappointed. 
Corneille’s work was generally looked upon as beneath his 
powers, while that of Racine was at once pronounced by the 
shrewdest judges to be an idyll rather than a tragedy, and is as 
completely forgotten by posterity as the other. It succeeded 
better at the moment, having a run of thirty nights; but it 
owed this fleeting popularity to the allusions to the events of the 
day and the private scandals of the court which pervaded the 
whole play; for the lovers but little resembled an Egyptian 
queen or a@ Roman conqueror. Every one saw that the real 
Titus was Louis; the real Berenice was La Valli¢re, who had 
lately been superseded in his favour by Madame de Montespan, 
and whose unassuming gentleness had won her so general a 
goodwill, even before it could be contrasted with the imperious 
shamelessness of her rival, that people were grateful to the poet 
whose elegant verse threw a dignity over her weakness. 
Hitherto the subjects of all his plays had been drawn from 
classical story. The year after the production of Berenice he 
descended into a more modern age, taking for his argument a 
tale of family jealousy and murder which in the preceding 
generation had defiled the annals of Constantinople. He had 
a suspicion that the recency of the catastrophe might be objected 
to, as rendering the story not yet ripe for representation; and 
accordingly, in his preface, he somewhat comically sets off 
the greater local distance against the proximity of time, and ad- 
mitting the force of the proverb Major e longinquo reverentia, 
pleads that, taking time and place together, the events which 
are his subject are sufficiently far off to justify his selection of 
them. We do not see that any defence was necessary: not only 
had Aschylus, by whose example he fortifies himself, written 
a play on the battle of Salamis, in which his own brother had 
perished; but, only a very few years before Bajazet’s death, 
our own Shakespeare had portrayed Henry VIII. while that 
monarch’s daughter was still on the throne; and certainly the 
question of the fitness or unfitness of an event for dramatic 
representation must depend rather on the character of the event 
itself, than on any other circumstances. A far more serious 
objection to Bajazet was that Racine’s Turks were no more 
Turks than his Romans had been Romans. Corneille, who was 
present on the first night, remarked that they were only French- 
men in turbans; and this is so fatal an objection that no one 
who concurs in it can possibly take much interest in the piece, 
the fault, moreover, in the opinion of the author’s own country- 
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men, who must be better judges of such matters than any 
foreigner, not being compensated by his usual elegance of versi- 
fication or natural correctness of expression. All these defects 
meet again in his next play of Mithridates, which laboured in 
its own day under the additional advantage that the love 
intrigue, which, as usual, forms a great part of the plot, so closely 
resembled that which forms the underplot of Molitre’s Avare, 
that it was difficult to imagine that it had not been suggested 
by it. 

Undoubtedly the brilliancy of the most complete triumph may 
be made more brilliant still by being contrasted with failure. 
Yet Racine’s next tragedy, Iphigenie, required no fire to set it 
off. Voltaire, who was himself a great dramatist as well as critic, 
deliberately sets 1t up above even the masterpieces of Greece, 
pronouncing it “the tragedy of all times and of all nations, which 
approaches perfection as near as any work of man can.” He 
was but echoing the admiration which was universally expressed 
for it on its first appearance; and we believe that it is one of the 
few judgments from which his countrymen have never departed. 
It is one, however, in which we ourselves can hardly agree. 
We look upon it rather as an exemplification of the canons of 
criticism laid down by Racine’s friend Boileau, and adopted as 
their standard by French critics in general, that the essence of 
poetry consists not so much in richness of fancy or loftiness of 
imagination, as in correctness of diction and harmony of' versi- 
fication ; appropriateness of either the language or the sentiments 
to the personages in whose mouth they are put is never thought 
of by them. But to those who, like English critics in general, 
and Germans also, place truth of character among the first 
requisites of a drama, Iphigenie seems far from deserving the 
eulogies passed upon it in its own country. It certainly contains 
many passages of beautiful poetry,—much that is exquisitely 
tender, much that is spirited and lofty; but the lofty tone is 
not always in place, the tenderness is often ridiculously out 
of place. 

The mawkish sentimentality with which Achilles assures 
Iphigenie that his happiness depends upon her life is as alien to 
his character, not only as portrayed by Homer, but even in other 
passages of this sane play, as the intrigues by which Eriphyle hopes 
to avenge herself on them both are to the simplicity of the heroic 
age altogether, a simplicity which, whatever the commentators 
may say, is not saved by making Agamemnon ask Achilles why he 
asks a question if he knows what the answer will be.* IJphigenie 
was followed by Phedve, it is said at the entreaty of Mademoiselle 


* ACH. : Ah, je sais trop le sort que vous lui reservez. 
AGA.: Pourquoi le demander puisque vous le seavez ? 
On which the French editor’s note is: “Cette réponse, qui fait ordinairement 
sourire les spectateurs, est bien dans la simplicit é des Grees,” 
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Champmeélé, the actress of whom he had been enamoured ever 
since her performance of Hermione in his Andromache, and who 
had no scruples of modesty to prevent her from undertaking the 
repulsive part of the heroine. The aim which he himself avows 
(worthier, if not more French, than the object of pleasing his 
mistress) was “to reconcile a number of persons illustrious for their 
piety and their learning to tragic performances.” Such, he thought, 
“would judge more favourably of tragedy if the authors took as 
much pains to instruct the spectators as to divert them, following, 
in so doing, the legitimate object of tragedy.” And keeping this 
object in view, he boasts that “he has written nothing in which 
virtue is put in a stronger light than it is in this play.” It was 
therefore in some degree an overture of reconciliation with the 
Fathers of the Port Royal. And it may have been partly from 
its being understood to be such that a party was formed to pre- 
vent its success. The leaders of fashion in Paris, so far as they 
had any religion at all, were mostly partisans of the Jesuits, 
and, of course, were disinclined to see Racine return to the 
Jansenists. There was a party also among them, of whom to us 
Madame de Sevigné is the mouthpiece, who throughout his whole 
career had disparaged his abilities. From the first she set herself 
equally against him and against coffee, then newly introduced 
into France, and, as she predicts on se désabusera bientdt of 
the use of the “sober berry,’ so she is equally steady in her 
conviction that Racine n’ira pas loin. And, to secure the 
accomplishment of her prophecy, a bevy of fine ladies, one 
or two of whom, such as Madame Deshouliéres, were also 
among the femmes savantes of the day, as soon as they 
heard the subject of Racine’s coming play, stirred up a wretched 
play-wright named Pradin to compose one on the same 
story; arranged that Pradin’s play should come out in the 
same week as Racine’s; and secured all the boxes at both the 
theatres for the first half-dozen representations, leaving those 
where Racine’s play was to be performed unoccupied, but filling 
those from which Pradin’s was to be witnessed with a crowd pre- 
engaged to applaude very scene in it. Madame Deshouliéres herself 
went further still. Having a reputation for skill in what we now 
call vers de societé, she wrote a squib to ridicule Racine’s work, 
of which, however, the chief effect was that it induced Condé to 
put himself forward asits patron. Racine’s friends, believing the 
Duc de Nevers to be the author of the squib, retaliated with 
another on him, under the name of Damon, amusing themselves 
partly with his want of personal attractions, partly with the dis- 
favour with which the muses regarded him, and, not least, with 
his shepherdlike adoration of a fair lady, sufficiently designated 
for general recognition, who was supposed to treat him with a 
tenderness which was not exclusive. If the Duke was not more 
angry than Racine, he proposed to take another way of showing 
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his wrath. In England Rochester had lately set the example of 
hiring a pack of ruffians to waylay Dryden and cudgel him for 
a lampoon of which he mistakenly fancied him the author: : 
and De Nevers, prepared to follow his example in revenging him- 
self on Racine and Boileau, whom he believed to be his assailants. 
Their danger was generally talked of, and the young Duc d’En- 
ghien inv ited them to seek the protection of the Hotel Condé. «If 
they had not written the squib, his father would defend them from 
undeserved enmity. If they had, he would protect them still 
more willingly, for a capital squib it was.” After a while the 
Duke and the poets were reconciled ; but the occurrence, no doubt, 
had its share in determining Racine to desist from wr iting for the 
stage. Not that it was the only cause which led to his adopting 
what, in one whose fame as a dramatic writer stood so high, was 
a singular resolution. It has been generally attributed in part 
also to his disgust at the infidelities of his mistress, Mademoiselle de 
Champmélé. But it seems probable that genuine scruples of con- 
science about the consistency of a devotion to theatrical pursuits 
with religion was the chief consideration which influenced him. 
He had at all times been of a devout turn of mind, even while 
seeming most dissipated ; and, unluckily, religion in France nearly 
always became bigotry, though there was certainly a great deal 
of bigotry which was not religion. It is not inconsistent with 
this view of the case to allow that jealousy and vexation at other 
annoyances may have contributed to sharpen his religious 
scruples,. but his whole subsequent career, and especially his 
letters to his son, in which he constantly speaks with disdain and 
almost with loathing of plays as, at best, follies beneath attention, 
and the pity he expresses for those who still cling to such amuse- 
ments, show how real was the dislike which he had imbibed for 
them. And in 1677, after the representation of Phédre, he 
announced his determination never to write another play, a deter- 
mination of which his subsequent composition of sacred dramas 
for private representation he may fairly have considered to be no 
infringement. 

He was far, however, from abandoning literature of all kinds. 
On the contrary, just as he was relinquishing one field of author- 
ship, another was opened to him, to which, even had he not 
renounced the stage, he would have felt constrained to devote a 
portion of his efforts, but which, as it was, he now gladly began to 

apply himself almost exclusively. Louis, as the war, so gloriously 
concluded the next year by the peace of Nimeguen, was now visibly 
drawing to a close, conceived the idea that ‘such a succession of 
triumphs and acquisitions as he had gained were ripe for the 
panegyrics which he called history. And he accordingly gave 
Racine and his friend Boileau the appointment of joint historio- 
graphers of his reign, Racine by himself having been already 
employed by Louvois to compose paragraphs descriptive of the 
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victories which Le Brun had painted for the gallery of the new 
palace at Versailles, and by Madame de Montespan to frame inscrip- 
tions for the reverse of the medals which she had caused to be 
struck to commemorate the same events. And, as artists and 
authors of every class regarded or professed to regard the achieve- 
ments of their king as the worthiest possible subject for their 
genius, he now accepted his new office with gladness, and began 
at once to collect materials for his work. Louis appears to have 
thought his camp the most suitable school in which to imbibe the 
inspiration requisite for a worthy celebration of his achievements, 
and on his return to Paris he expressed a surprise which bore 
some resemblance to displeasure that as he himself had presided 
over the sieges of Valenciennes and Cambrai, the two poets had not 
thought proper to witness his triumph with their own eyes. He 
was pacified by the ingenious flattery of Racine, who explained 
to him that they had hoped to do so and had ordered suitable 
dresses, but that His Majesty had taken the towns before the 
tailors could finish their coats. However, the next year they took 
care not to risk the royal favour in the same way. They accom- 
panied their royal master to the sieges of Ghent and Ypres, which 
were the last achievements of the war, though the hardships of 
a campaign even when conducted with all due attention to royal 
comforts, “the dust, the mud, the sleeping,” as Madame de Sevigné 
expresses it, “ poetically in the beams of the lovely mistress of 
Endymion,” were so little to Racine’s taste, that he told the king 
that he no longer wondered at the valour of his troops, since a 
soldier might well court death to escape from so detestable a life. 
Louis took the jest as a compliment to his own courage (which 
greatly needed all that could be said in its favour), and was highly 
pleased at it, as well as at the amazement which both poets testified 
at the numbers of his soldiers, and when next he went to war he 
took care to secure the renewed attendance of so ingenious and 
judicious a flatterer. Before that time Racine had become a 
regular attendant in the court, and from his letters we gather that 
Louis took a special pleasure in his company, frequently com- 
manding his attendance at Versailles, and, what was a greater 
and more agreeable compliment, at Marli. For at Marli the parties 
were smaller and more select, and Louis laid aside a great deal of 
his state, mixing with his guests in a more affable manner than 
at Versailles, where all was pomp and etiquette. At Versailles, as 
Racine expresses himself, he was king and a man of business ; 
at Marli, a gentleman and a man of pleasure, though his affability 
and the delight which he took in the poet’s conversation was not 
a source of unmixed pleasure to his subject, who complains that 
often the more he is charmed with the king, the more he is vexed 
with himself, as he never feels so little wit and loveliness as 
just at those moments when he is most anxious to display both. 

Perhaps, too, he often wished to be at home, for, in addition 
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to the other changes in his habits, he had married in 1677, 
choosing for his wife a lady of similar rank to his own, the 
daughter, that is, of a gentleman holding an official appointment 
at Amiens. She brought him five children, two sons and three 
daughters, and from their earliest infancy Racine occupied him- 
self with great anxiety and, it must be added, with excellent 
judgment in their education. Nothing that we know of him 
gives us a higher degree of his amiability and goodness of heart 
than the letters which have been preserved from him to his sons, 
in which he mingles advice as to their studies, tender warnings 
against faults of which he perceives the seeds, and cordial 
encouragement of the talent and industry which they display, 
with expressions of affection for their mother and praises of 
their sisters, prompted manifestly by the desire to bind the 
whole family closely together by the bonds of mutual affection. 
Rare as such a domestic disposition seems to have been (we 
almost fear we might say to be) among his countrymen, Racine 
was a thoroughly domestic man, and singularly free from that 
excitability and restlessness which make up so much of the 
ordinary French character ; and we may easily conceive that such 
a man, however flattered he might feel it his duty to be at 
the king’s condescension, would often gladly have exchanged 
the royal hospitality for the tranquil happiness of his family 
circle. 

We have hinted that he once more accompanied Louis to the 
wars; but before that time came he was prevailed upon to 
resume his labours as a dramatist, and to compose a play to be 
acted by the pupils at the school of St. Cyr, which Madame de 
Maintenon had lately founded for the daughters of decayed 
nobles. A homage to his own scruples, as well as a complaisance 
to the new-born devotion of the lady, queen in all but name, 
dictated the choice of a sacred subject, the story of Esther, 
the compliment to his new patroness being further pointed by 
passages in which it was easy to discover allusions to the secret 
history of the court. To the apprehension of the quick-witted 
spectators and readers the names borrowed from Holy Writ were 
but flimsy disguises for living persons. Ahasuerus was Louis; 
Esther was, of course, Madame de Maintenon ; while Haman and 
Vashti were the especial objects of her dislike and jealousy, the 
able but intractable Louvois and the imperious mistress Madame 
de Montespan. 

As a dramatic composition, or even as a poem, Lsther 1s 
among the weakest of the author’s works; but it pleased her at 
whose command it was written; and Louis showed the interest 
which he felt in it, or perhaps the power which she had acquired 
over him, in a way singularly at variance with his ordinary 
pomposity. Its first representation was in honour of the exiled 

sovereigns of England, James II. and his queen, who had lately 
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arrived in France, and who were present at the spectacle ; and 
Louis, on so great an occasion, exchanged the character of king 
for that for which nature had far more fitted him—a master of 
ceremonies. He wrote out with his own hand the list of those 
who were to be admitted as spectators, selecting with the most 
scrupulous attention to rank two hundred names from above two 
thousand applicants, and on the eventful evening he took his 
station at the door of the saloon which had been fitted up as a 
theatre, with the list of ticket-holders in one hand and a jewelled 
cane in the other, letting them in one by one, and pointing out 
to each the seats allotted to them. 

What the king so highly approved the courtiers could not fail 
to praise, and the compliments which the author received on his 
performance inspired him, most fortunately for his fame, with 
the idea of composing a second drama on a subject taken from 
Holy Writ. He named it Athalie, taking the crimes and fate of 
the fierce Jewish queen for its subject, selecting it for the 
dramatic interest which he felt himself capable of imparting to 
the story, though so slight did he imagine the acquaintance with 
the Bible to be at the French court, that he thought it necessary 
to give a sketch of the Scripture narrative in an elaborate 
preface, for the benefit of those “who were unacquainted with 
the history of the Old Testament.” The time was to come 
when Athalie should be generally regarded as his finest work. 
Foreigners, that is to say English and German critics, place it at 
the head of all French tragedies, and not undeservedly, for it is 
embellished with all the beauties which belong to the other 
plays of the author in high perfection, combined with a correct- 
ness of costume and propriety of character which are wanting 
in his dramas on classical subjects, and with a complete freedom 
from his usual faults. With the exception of Shakespeare, we 
are acquainted with no tragedy in which there is so much 
variety, such tenderness and sweetness contrasted with so much 
energy and majesty. Madame de Sevigné’s comment on Esther 
had been that “he had surpassed himself ; he now loved God with 
the same fervour with which he used to love his mistresses.” But 
the eulogy would be far more appropriate to Athalie, which, to 
quote the words of the German critic to whom we have before 
alluded, “is animated by one breath: the poet’s pious enthu- 
siasm, of the sincerity of which the whole work forbids us to 
doubt for a moment.” However with all this excellence, Athalic 
had a,curious fate. As Madame de Maintenon’s assumption of 
the character of a devotee was of very recent date, she acted the 
part with the greater strictness; and, finding that some of 
those for whose esteem or praises she was solicitous professed 
doubts as to the propriety of theatrical exhibitions, she changed 
her mind, and instead of acting Athalie as a play, she had a 
couple of parties at Versailles, at one of which her young ladies 
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from St. Cyr read the first acts, and at the other the last, while 
particular care was taken to make known that no theatrical 
appointments had been admitted into the room, and that the 
readers had been dressed in their ordinary clothes. To treat it 
thus was certainly not to show it off to the best advantage ; and, 
what is more curious still, when the next year it was published, 
an order was issued prohibiting any company of actors whatever 
from performing it. Apparently this order was issued at the 
solicitation of Racine himself, who was greatly disappointed at 
the coldness with which Athalie had been generally received by 
those who had been permitted to hear or to read it—a coldness 
which even the example of the king could not overcome, though 
Louis openly praised it, and as a reward appointed him one of 
his gentlemen-in-waiting. But so general was the unfavourable 
impression that a fashionable company could find no severer 
punishment for a young officer for some offence against good 
manners than to condemn him to retire to his own room and 
there to read an act of <Athalie. It must be recorded, to the 
honour of his critical taste, that Boileau was almost the only 
man of repute who dared to say a word in its favour. He 
steadily pronounced it to be a masterpiece, and prophesied that 
the world would come to be of hisopinion. But it was long before 
it did so. Even when twelve years later Louis caused it to be 
acted at Versailles by many of the most distinguished courtiers, 
several members of the royal family itself not disdaining to take 
parts (for the Duchess of Burgundy was Josabeth, the Duke of 
Orleans Abner), that marked honour could not bring it into 
fashion ; and it was not till the next reign that it was properly 
appreciated, when the Regent took off the interdict which had 
hitherto kept it from the public stage, and its performance by 
practised artistes showed off its beauties as they deserved. It 
must be owned that they were aided on this occasion by coinci- 
dences between passages in the play and the circumstances of 
the royal family which did not exist when it was first composed. 
The child, to whom the sceptre of Louis XIV. had just 
descended, was about the same age as Joash, and, like him, was the 
only surviving hope of a once numerous family; so that it was 
easy and natural to apply to him the phrases in which Joad 
termed his young king “the precious remnant of the house of 
David,” “the hope of Israel,” while many probably applauded 
the prayers of Abner and Joab that God would preserve the 
youthful Jewish king from the dangers which still environed 
him with the greater fervour because they believed, though most 
undeservedly, that the life of their own infant sovereign was not 
altogether safe from the machinations of his powerful cousin. 
From that time Athalie has enjoyed a popularity which it has 
never lost. Voltaire, as we have seen, ratified the praises with 
which Boileau had greeted it from the first, and subsequent 
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critics have [done little more than repeat with slight variations 
the panegyrics of Voltaire. 

It was shortly after these events that Racine made his second 
campaign. This time Boileau did not join him, which;is fortunate 
for us, since to his letters from the camp to his brother historian 
we are indebted for a lively account of many of the principal 
transactions of the war, and, what is of more consequence for our 
present purpose, of his own impressions of them. He was at the 
siege of Mons, and witnessed, though at a safe distance—regis ad 
exemplar—the terrible attack before which the place fell. The 
next year he was at the grand review of above 100,000 men, of 
which St. Simon, then serving his first campaign, has left us so 
vivid an account, but which Racine owns to his correspondent 
he can only describe to him at second-hand, from others’ report, so 
dazzled had he been with the gleam of swords and muskets, and 
so deafened with drums, trumpets, and cannons, that he let his 
horse carry him where it listed, and felt nothing himself but a 
wish that every soldier whom he saw was at home in his cabin 
with wife and child, and he himself back in the Rue des Macons 
with his family. His troubles were relieved as far as the case 
admitted by the favour the two great generals showed to the 
accomplished noncombatant, who was to make them immortal. 
Vauban detached an engineer to serve as his special escort. 
Luxemburg placed one of his steadiest chargers at his service, 
and his letters are full of praises of the affability and cheerfulness 
of this redoubtable general, the greatest that France had ever had 
with the single exception of Turenne. He was pleasanter in his 
camp than even at Paris and Versailles. But after a time Racine 
began to doubt how he was to reconcile his admiration of these 
heroic chiefs and his respect for historical truth with the ideas 
which his royal master had visibly formed of the way in which the 
history of his reign was to be written; and it is comical enough 
to see him consult his colleague whether they are to mention M. 
de Luxemburg at all, so “ticklish” is Louis about any one else 
being united with him in the praises paid to his military skill and 
valour. He was at the siege of Namur too, and, without intend- 
ing it, helps to furnish the reason of Louis’s precipitate return to 
Paris, in his mention of a disrespectful bullet which went straight 
at a gabion behind which His Majesty was posted, and, glancing 
from it with but a slight diversion, wounded M. de Toulouse, who 
was at no great distance from the Lord’s anointed. 

Racine returned to Paris with his royal master, and continued 
for some years to enjoy a conspicuous degree of his favour, till 
he lost it, or, what came to the same thing, lost that of Madame 
de Maintenon by an oversight not to be expected from a courtier 
of so many years’ experience had he not been, as St. Simon, from 
whom we get the story, informs us, subject to extraordinary fits 
of absence. One evening, at a small party in the lady’s apart- 
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ments, the conversation turned on the state of the theatre. “How 
is it,” asked the king, “that I hear complaints on all sides that, 
as far as comedy is concerned, the stage has greatly fallen off of 
late ?” (Moliére had now been dead twenty-five years). ‘“ There 
are more reasons than one in my opinion,” replied the poet ; “ but 
the chief cause seems to be that as there isno one at this moment 
capable of writing new comedies of any value, the actors tire 
people with reproducing a number of old worn-out pieces, and 
especially the farces of that wretched Scarron, which disgust 
every one.” Ibi omnis effusus labor. That unlucky speech 
undid all the favour which Andromache, Iphigenie, Esther, and 
Athalie had won for him, and all that the hope of an eloquent 
eulogy in the coming history could have further secured for him. 
The criticism was just enough ; Scarron’s plays were as worthless 
as possible, but the actors thought it politic to reproduce them, in 
order to conciliate the royal patronage, since the decrepit buffoon 
had been the sovereign lady’s first husband, and this connection 
for the moment wholly escaped the mind of the speaker. The 
words had hardly passed his lips when he remembered his 
blunder. Madame coloured up to the eyes; Louis stared in 
silence ; the hapless Racine (to quote St. Simon’s proverbial ex- 
pression) felt as if he had fallen downa well. After a minute or 
two the silence was broken by the king rising, a sign of the 
dispersal of the party; and Racine in great confusion sought 
one of his friends to tell him what had happened. M. Cavoye 
stood well with the court, but the offence which had been given 
was too grave to be repaired. From that day neither king nor 
lady ever took the slightest notice of him. They never spoke a 
word to him, but turned their eyes away with marked displeasure 
whenever he appeared in their presence. After a decent interval 
he endeavoured to mollify her whom he had most offended by a 
penitential letter, which even his friends seem to have thought 
injudicious, and which produced no effect nor any answer. And, 
not being more free than others of inferior intellect from that 
abject servility which was one of the most shameful symptoms 
and causes of the general demoralisation, he brooded so deeply 
over the withdrawal of their favour that his vexation broke down 
his health. In the year 1699 he died, and was buried at Port 
Royal; and Louis, with a generosity such as he rarely showed 
towards any one who had offended him, testified his forgiveness 
of his unintentional offence in the way which would have been 
most acceptable to the poet himself, could he have been conscious 
of it, by granting a pension to his widow and children. Besides 
his plays and his pamphlet or letier in reply to M. Nicole, 
Racine, in the latter years of his life, showed the sincerity of his 
reconciliation with the leaders of the Jansenist party by drawing 


up a brief historical sketch of the Port Royal. In the form of 


annals it gives a very candid account of the dispute between 
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them and the Jesuits; and, as a literary composition, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, the correctness and 
elegance of its style entitle it to be ranked among the master- 
pieces of French prose. He wrote also several hymns and odes 
on sacred subjects, often, it is said, on themes dictated to him by 


the king, in which we do not think he has succeeded so well. 
Stanzas such as :-— 
“Le pain que je vous propose 
Sert aux anges d’aliment ; 
Dieu luiméme le compose 
De la fleur de son froment. 
C’est ce pain si delectable 
Que ne sert point a la table 
Le monde que vous suivez. 
Je l’offre & qui veut me suivre, 
Approchez ! Voulez-vous vivre, 
Prenez, mangez, ct vivez!” 


seem conceits hardly ‘suited to the solemn sacredness of the 
subject. We should be inclined to ascribe a much higher merit 
to his Latin verses, some of which, such as the “Santolius 
Pcenitens,’ on the honours due to the memory of his friend 
Arnould, are conceived in a classical taste, set off with a very 
classical purity and elegance of expression. 

But, as it is hardly necessary to say, it is on his tragedies that 
his fame has always rested and must rest. And, even by English 
readers who agree in considering the whole system in which 
French poets have composed their tragedies, and French critics 
have estimated them, wholly erroneous, the merits of Racine as 
a tragedian must be admitted to be of a very high order. The 
poets never aimed at originality of plan, but limited themselves 
to a servile imitation of the Greek models, without considering 
the differences between the French and the Athenian peoples 
and the French and Athenian theatres; while the critics regulate 
their judgment by a regard not to the dramatic propriety, the 
justness and consistency of character which pervades or is absent 
from their works, and which are the first essentials of a great 
drama, but by their correctness of diction and harmony of versi- 
fication, which, though excellences well worth the cultivating, 
are yet of secondary importance. We have already seen that 
this was the standard which in a great degree Racine set up for 
himself, that his Greeks and Romans are but Frenchmen with 
classical names; while so little scrupulous is he about dramatic 
propriety that in his very latest play on a profane subject, his 
Phédve, he represents the Athenians, on a false report of the 
death of Theseus, as hesitating whether they should declare 
Phedra or Aricia his successor, as if the authority of a queen 
regnant were compatible with the ideas of any Greek nation in 
the heroic age. To judge therefore by the English criterion, 
Racine’s tragedies fall far short of excellence of the highest class. 
But estimated according to the canons of criticism acknowledged 
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by his own countrymen, which is perhaps the fairest test, we 
may subscribe to the verdict of Voltaire, a very competent judge, 
and the less to be suspected in this instance because he is in 
some sort a rival, that “he carried the sweet harmony of (French) 
poetry, as well as the graces of diction, to the highest point which 
it is possible for them to reach.” And we may add, what the 
praises which Voltaire at the same time justly bestowed on 
Corneille prevented him from adding, that Racine deserves high 
praise for avoiding the chief faults of his predecessor, the 
straining after verbal effects, with the incessant affectation which 
such misplaced efforts almost inevitably produce. That Voltaire 
should affirm that he surpassed the Greeks themselves in his 
insight into and expression of the different passions shows rather 
how little Voltaire was acquainted with, or was able to appreciate 
the masterpieces of Aischylus and Sophocles, with whom Racine 
himself confessed his inability to contend. We may give hima 
higher praise which, we fear, in Voltaire’s eyes would ‘have been 
no ) praise at all, that in all his dramas he wrote :— 


“No line which, dying, he could wish to blot,” 


that no exigency of stage effect, no ambition to be sublime, 
witty, or persuasive, ever seduced him to offend against the 
claims of religion and morality, or to pen one word which could 
erate upon the scruples of the most timid, or sap the virtue of 
the youngest of his audience. 









“UNDER THE HARVEST MOON.” 


BY JOHN F. ROLPH. 


It is a home of peace: in all the glory 
Of autumn’s bravery of red and gold, 

Stand beech and elm about the minster hoary, 
Within whose walls our fathers knelt of old, 


The place is holy ground: yet. sounds of singing 
Ascend not hence, nor winged words of prayer, 

Save when, from yonder hamlet slowly bringing 
A lifeless form to lay with loving care 


Among “ familiar dust,” come sons of labour, 
And careless children throng the hallowed sward, 
While, by the graveside of their ancient neighbour, 
The priest recites the goodness of the Lord. 


_ Above the trees the harvest moon is shining : 
Upon the church—about whose crumbling walls 

The constant ivy’s myriad leaves are twining— 
The pale, soft beam in gentle radiance falls. 


Within the fane the silvery light is streaming 


Through ruined windows, once with stories dight, 
Athwart the tombs where lie, as though a-dreaming, 


The carven forms of old-time dame and knight. 


It floods the nave ; and in its rays the chancel 
Resplendent glows as in the days of yore, 


When here was preached the faith no change can cancel, 


Since, like its Lord, it liveth evermore. 


I read the mottoes from the old evangels, 
And in a faded fresco dimly trace 

The simple legend of the children’s angels, 
Who alway do behold the Father’s face : 


Then from these courts, where nevermore may mortal 
Be trained for this world’s cross and that world’s palm, 


I pass to where, without the briar-choked portal, 
Faint lingers yet the breath of summer’s balm. 
VOL. XIII, 
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“UNDER THE HARVEST MOON,” 


Beneath my feet the listless dead are sleeping : 

The winds are whist: nought breaks the stillness save 
A broken sob from yon lone orphan, keeping 

Her wonted tryst beside a grass-grown grave ; 


Or some faint echo of the ceaseless riot, 

That throbbeth through the arteries within 
The heart of the great City of Disquiet, 

Where stalk the shapes of Selfishness and Sin, 


It is a home of peace: yet, unattending, 
My truant fancy these calm precincts leaves, 

For distant fields where long since two were wending 
Their way at eventide among the sheaves. 


This place is holy ground: but each heart taketh 
Unto. itself a place to build a shrine: 

And oft, in love, unto its Mecca maketh 
A pilgrimage; and so this heart of mine 


Goes forth from hence to-night across the meadows 
And all the glistening miles that lie between, 

To where the cypress casts its slender shadows 
In the soft moonlight o’er a mound of green. 


JOHN F. ROLPH. 
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CRADLE AND SPADE. 


BY WILLIAM SIME, AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
“THE RED ROUTE.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
ANOTHER APPARITION. 


Nrxon looked out of the window and saw the crowd which had 
been on the bridge rush down to the harbour. He thought he 
could make out the figure of the shepherd among them; but if 
so, the shepherd must have ridden down from Cnoc Dhu, or 
nearer, to have arrived so soon on the back of the coble. Any- 
how, there he was, with his eyes and his elbows in lugubrious 
proximity. The shepherd was crying. 

“T must go down and let the poor fellow know that she is all 
right,” he reflected, as he shoved first one leg, and then another, 
into a dry pair of trousers. 

“Poor soul! he’s gesticulating away to the crowd. He’s show- 
ing how she got into the coble, and how it suddenly began to pour 
torrents from the mountain-top. His pantomime means that or 
nothing. . Worthy shepherd! I wonder what his wife is feeling, 
if he is so bad. By Jove, I’m getting fatter in this north 
countree. This waistcoat was roomy, and buttoned all up and 
down with ease, when I set out from Edinburgh. It won't suit 
now. Well, there’s nothing like being thoroughly down and 
beaten ; it increases the appetite, gives an edge to hilarity, makes 
death an amusement. It positively seemed to me on that river, 
a sort of joke—especially the narrow escapes at the bridges. 
Yes—an amusement. I suppose it’s because death at the other 
side of difficulty would be so soft and snug and quiet. Mean- 
while, laugh and grow fat. Here’s the shepherd coming in. I 
must go down and see him. He wants consolation.” 

_ Nixon went downstairs, and saw Oliver Gun timidly approach- 
ing the bar by himself. 

“Mr. Gun, how d’ye do ?” 

Mr. Gun started and wiped his red eyes. 

“This is a sad day for me and my wife,” he said, following 
Nixon into the little dining-room, which had now become his 
own through use and wont. 
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336 CRADLE AND SPADE. 


“T know what you mean.” 

“She’s gone, sir—gone, God knows.” And the shepherd 
blubbered. “Tl be turned out. He'll send me and mine off the 
mountain. Mr. Nixon, sir, speak a good word for us.” 

Nixon was astonished. 

This exquisite selfishness, which accepted the drowning of a 
daughter with seeming philosophy and the personal consequences 
with hysterics, rather staggered him. He believed in the sim- 
plicity of these mountain pecple. He thought they were less 
tainted with the rot of competitive selfishness than people in 
crowded centres rushing for a larger or a smaller meal. 

“Why,” he said, “what should he turn you off the mountain 
for ?” 

The shepherd only wiped his eyes the more. 

“ Besides,” exclaimed Nixon abruptly, “your daughter is safe. 
She was not drowned. She was here a little ago, and, I believe, 
drove out with Mrs. Harper—where, I can’t tell you, but 
certainly in absolute safety. I came down in the coble with her, 
and we both landed at the pier together.” 

The shepherd sat down, removed his hat, and said a blessing 
as long as the cooling ones he used over his meals, and far more 
fervid. 

“ And the coble’s safe too, I think you said ?” 

“Yes, quite safe— sound from stem to stern. You can row her 
up to Dirlot the first fine day. She’s moored at the harbour 
now.” 

“The Lord be praised !” 

“For the coble or for your daughter ? ”’ 

“For both, sir.” 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Gun, if I say that you. seem to 
take rather more interest in the fate of the boat than of the girl, 
and in your own prospects than in either.”’ 

The shepherd looked at him keenly. 

“ You would overhear my reflections,” he said. 

“Yes, and they seemed most, as I say, to concern the unfortu- 
nate circumstance of yourself and wife being likely to be turned 
off the mountain if Elspeth happened to be drowned. I gave 
you more credit for disinterestedness. Why should you think of 
yourself first? I should have supposed that you would have 
given your life for her. Such a daughter! So fair, so truthful, 
so clear and limpid in her character.” 

“You shouldn't judge a person from the moments of his agony, 
Mr. Nixon.”’ 

“Well, your agony seemed all personal to yourself. That's 
what makes it surprising to me. Besides, moments of agony 
bring out surprising truths sometimes.”’ 

“Tm no so sure o’ that. I kena poor hill-farmer, terribly 
afflicted with the colic; and he roars out falsehood after false- 
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hood in the midst of his pain. And I ken a poor shepherd-body 
who drinks, and he’s a God-fearing man under other circum- 
stances; but then he lies and blasphemes so that nobody dare 
stand by him.” 

“In vino veritas, shepherd.” 

“T dinna ken your Gaelic at all, sir, but yon’s the truth, Tl 
away and meet my poor wife. It’s her that'll feel it most. 
Elspeth will know the way back by herself.” 

“No doubt.” 

They parted, and Nixon, without having offered him any 
refreshment, so disgusted was he by his apparent selfishness, sat 
down to a fair meal on his own account. But his delivery from 
death had shaken him more than he cared to confess to himself. 
He was too strong for prostration, and the sight of Elspeth in 
danger, all down the stream, had been a kind of resuscitating 
wine to him. The effects of it were not yet removed, He felt 
as some serious people do at funerals, inclined to laugh, or at any 
rate to smile. He had been striving to smile in the moments of 
their deepest danger. As yet, the reaction had not set in; 
reactions rarely overtook him under any strain of feeling or action. 

“Kirsty,” he said to the maid who served him. “Did Mrs, 
Harper say when she would be back ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“When ?” 

“T wasn’t to sit up, sir.” 

“But when ?” 

“T was to go to my bed, sir, without waiting.” 

“When did she say she would be back ?” 

“T was e’en to shut the inner door; not to bar it, but to shut 
it; and she would find her way in at any hour.” 

“When did she say she would be back ?” 

“Will I remove the things, sir ?”’ 

“Ts Miss Gun coming back with her ?” 

“Pooh! Miss Gun.” 

“Pooh ?” 

“T said nothing, sir.” 

“No, I know you didn’t; but I asked you when Mrs. Harper 
intended to return.” 

“She may go farther than she supposes, sir.” 

“ But what did she suppose when she left this house ? ” 

“Oh, well, maybe as far as Dunbeath House; but she may go 
to Qiley. I’ve known her go to Oiley. She doesn’t always say ; 
but I was to shut the inner door, not to bar it.” 

“Then the fact is, Kirsty, you know nothing about where 
y _ mistress has gone to or when she will be back.” 

“ ir 2 ”? 

“ You don’t know where she’s gone. I must get my bill, and 
see how it stands. There’s a visible diminution of esteem among 
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the underlings. The day’s not far distant when I must accept 
that offer of £1,000 for a voyage to Australia. In these latitudes 
it is criminal to the last degree to have a slender purse.”’ 

He lit his pipe and sauntered out. There was a peculiar effect 
in the evening. It felt warm and thundery; yet it was light 
overhead, with blue sky, though lowering and stormy towards 
the sea. The storm which had passed over Cnoc Dhu was hard 
at work in the horizon. He sauntered on towards Dunbeath 
House, with no visible purpose. It occurred to him that he 
would like to see Elspeth again, and say “good-bye” to her, and 
look into her face for a glance of gratitude in return for the 
service he had done her. For the benefit had been mutual. She 
had saved him; he had saved her. Beyond the Cranberry Burn, 
however, he turned aside to avoid the dripping of a black cloud, 
and when it passed he automatically walked towards the dig- 
gings. They were some miles inland, but he was roused by a 
shot from his reverie, and, looking, saw Armstrong run forward 
for a hare which he had brought to the ground dead. 

“ Hillo!” said Armstrong ; “coming in to dig, after all ?” 

“No, not yet. Have you got leave to shoot out of season?” 

“ Close-time, isn’t it ?” : 

“ Close-time’s a prejudice. A hare’s as good now as any other 
time. You may thank your stars you didn’t get a bullet inside 
you. You're cruelly like a gamekeeper. And I should have shot 
the gamekeeper.” 

“ Armstrong, tell me. You came in with a story one night to 
Nancy’s about a portrait in Dunbeath House, and a man at Red 
Gully. Are you prepared to say the portrait and the man are 
one and the same ? ” 

“T believe so.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Well, you see I’m fetching my supper just now, and haven't 
got nothing inside me, and my convictions are naturally weaker 
than they were at the fireside. But, I say, we're having high 
old times, as they say over the seas, at the diggings. Little to 
get for spade-work, but plenty to eat and drink. <A gauger has 
joined the community, and he knows so little about digging that 
he thinks a still is a crushing machine, and that we want heaps 
of barley to wash out the gold.” 

“Yes, you look as if youn—— Here’s a gamekeeper. Good- 
night. I came up this way by mistake.” 

He turned down on the Dunbeath road, and did not hear the 
wheels of Nancy’s phaeton in the darkness which had overcast 
sea and shore. He went straight forward to the house. It was 
pitch dark by the time he reached the little sequestered valley, 
and dimly saw through the trees the lowering front of Dunbeath 
House. No light burned in it as he approached. It was visible 
only by a darker shoulder of gloom against the changing dark- 
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ness of the sea behind it. A dog barked as he approached and 
made a weird sound with his chain, then stopped, and seemed to 
retire to an invisible kennel. He wandered, without knowledge 
of his whereabouts, from shingle walks to soft beds of herbage, 
nearing the sea,as he knew from the gathering roar of waves. 
He presently knew it by a stunning blow upon his head and the 
spray of incoming waves. He had stumbled over a parapet, and 
landed on his head among shingle. For a moment he sat, 
involuntarily rubbing his scalp; not giddy or ill, but irritated 
with the pain of the fall, and feeling as if it mattered little 
whether the hurrying of the breakers down below him became so 
strong as to overwhelm him and carry him back. Then he rose 
and turned upon the deceptive parapet, and became conscious of 
a light and an open window—a clear, strong light, through which 
he saw the opposite walls of the room. He went towards it, and 
clambering up reached the level of the sill. It was rather an 
uncertain footing. One leg was in the air. He held only by 
the toes of his right foot and two fingers of his left hand. He 
had to twist to see in. But he did get abreast of the sill and 
stared in. <A face at the fire stared out—Leslie’s face, at first 
with an expression of maniacal surprise, then with a deep look of 
horror and terror. Nixon said something as he hoisted himself 
higher up at the parapet, to avoid the wet of an incoming wave ; 
but the sound of his voice was blown away on the wind. 

“Back, back!” shouted Leslie, rising to his full height at the 
fire-place. “Once is enough. No, no, no! I saw you drown. 
I saw you pass. Your corpse, your dead, inanimate body, is 
rolling at the mouth of the Rudder !” 

At that moment Nixon’s foot slipped, and he went down ten 
feet, among the shingle. This time he did not land on his head, 
He fell on a foot and a knee, and instantly clambered back again 
in time to escape the force of an assailing wave, though he got 
all the spray. He raised himself to the sill, and tumbled in at 
the window. Leslie was gone; he had fled through an open 
library door apparently. Nixon sat down in his chair, and with 
his foot kicked at a curl of sheepskin. The factor had been try- 
ing to light his pipe with it, for the end was charred and curled. 

“Found!” said Nixon. “Found at last! ‘ And—tenement, 
Bearing —the—name—of—Joseph—Nixon. (Signed) Thomas 
Dunbeath, Bart.’ God! He is my father. Iam home. I have 
been guided here by the Unseen. I am the baronet’s heir, 
‘ Bearing —the—name—of—Joseph—Nixon. (Signed.)’ Now 
we can make it all out.” 

At that moment a thin withered hand descended behind him, 
and hastily snatched the scroll. He turned, and saw a hag 
vanishing into the darkness of the library. 
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CHAPTER XLII, 
A LITTLE PICNIC, 


“Hitto! Mr. Leslie. You here? When did you come? What 
has brought you so far south? Sit down—sit down. Tm ver 
glad to see you—very glad indeed. You'll excuse me for the next 
ten minutes; then I’m done. Quite done and over, and able to 
say, How d’ye do? and where are you going to? and * 

It was the sheriff who was speaking, in the room in the 
writer’s office which he occupied at some portion of nearly every 
day. It was the factor of Ruddersdale who had been shown into 
him. The former resumed the persual of a document ; the latter 
sat down with a subdued look about him which was very unlike 
his demeanour on his own ground. Looking at him, it was not 
difficult to tell that anxiety was preying at his heart. His 
mouth was twisted, and the crows’ feet about his eyes seemed to 
have grown more dense. His eyes were restless, and moved in 
his head as if a force over which he had no control were pulling 
them from right to left. It seemed as if a shade of grey had 
come into the colour of his hair, and altogether he was neither 
masterful nor arrogant. He might have been a poor man, down 
at heel, soliciting a little influence for his offspring, or a person 
with a subscription- list anxious for a dole. He was apologetic, 
quiet, unobtrusive, and as the sheriff turned over the pages of 
the document in front of him there was no other noise in the 
room. A.large fly at the window pane, who could not understand 
the meaning of its thwarted efforts to escape into space, made 
the only audible sound. 

“Well, Leslie, I’m very glad to see you,’ said the sheriff, 
turning on him suddenly, and tossing the document from him 
with more zest than he showed in reading it. ‘ How is Rudders- 
dale? Still talking and writing, I see, about precious metal, | 
suppose you are less sanguine than people at a distance. By the 
way, do you know of a friend of mine up there—Mr. Nixon ?’ 

Leslie gasped and fumbled with his hat. 

“JT thought, sheriff, I would come in and pay my respects to 
you. I’m not to be here long, but I couldn’t be here and not see 
you. The fact is I’m troubled with a nervous feeling about the 
approach of death.” 

“ Nonsense, man,” said Sheriff Durie, seeing that Leslie looked 
decidedly ill. “ Nonsense ; I never remember you tolook so well. 
All you want is a change. I tell you what. I’m going out to 
Craigmillar to a little picnic. Come along with me. We'll drive 
round by the Braid Hills, and I’ll be bound to say that by the 
time we come back, you won't have a single ache—not one. 
Craigmillar, you know, is one of the seats of that beautiful hussy, 
Queen Mary, of immor tal memory, and I’m living in that period 
just now. The day is fine: what more do you want ?” 
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“T’m much obliged to you, sir, I think—yes, I think I might 
do worse than go.” 

“T think you might. Here comes my curricle. Have you 
ever been to the Braid Hills? Noble view of our old city from 
the road behind Swan’s farm. My friend Northern goes there 
sometimes to recruit his health. A great man Northern. Have 
you heard him? No? Ought to, the next time he is here. 
Indeed you ought. Every one, with a feeling for manners, ought 
to hear Northern. Well, you will go, you say. Here, Mr. Ross, 
take this round to Grant and Murray; I have marked the points. 
It is only a small question of titles—of no importance. Desirable 
property, though. Very, very much so indeed. Makes the 
human teeth water. Like America before the Emancipation 
Act was passed—a state of slavery that is, eh? Ha! ha! ha! 
Mr. Leslie. You don’t see it. Well, two men are seldom 
facetious at the same time and the joke is not very rich. Come 
along.” 

Obviously the sheriff liked the prospect of his picnic as a boy 
likes a holiday. He also enjoyed the feeling that he was able to 
throw up a dazzling coruscation of witty remarks at a moment’s 


notice, to a friend from the country. The Bceotian simplicity of 


Ruddersdale admitted of no light play of wits one with another, 
thought the sheriff; everything was grey, sombre, relative to the 
primary wants of life. In the capital it was different—the 
capital, with all its traditions of literary society, he, the sheriff, 
being one of the few torch-bearers who still remained to hand 
on books and jokes to futurity. 

“T expect,” he resumed, as his carriage, open to the air, rolled 

uphill, towards the Morningside Asylum, and beyond. “I expect 
Mina and her friends have got on before. It is none of my 
devising—the picnic; but an archzeologist—Mr. Bang, the Darwin 
of bangles and bracelets and the contents of old tumuli—he is 
living with me just now, and he is particularly anxious to see 
a corner of Craigmillar where the bones of an infant were dis- 
covered, built into the wall. Mr. Bang has some theory of 
tutelar deities in connection with the phenomenon. For my 
own part, I consider the infant’s bones simple enough without 
any theory. In my time, Mr. Leslie, a gibbet would be the last 
word to that discovery. Eh?” 
_ They were passing Morningside at the time; Leslie looked 
into the open gate, and saw maniacs wandering in the grounds, 
some of them climbing ropes to the sky; others considering 
themselves porcelain and china, which might break at a moment's 
notice; others expounding the philosophy of life which had 
induced friends to place them where they were. 

“'That’s the madhouse,” said Leslie, as they rolled past it into 
the road between clover fields. 

“Yes,”’ said the sheriff. 
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“We have not a few facile and fatuous persons among us at 
Ruddersdale.”’ 

“They abound.” 

“ But there are more at certain places than at others.” 

“The facile and the fatuous are everywhere. 1 don’t believe 
much in madness myself, except in the case of actual, positive 
intention to shed blood in a murderous sense.’ 

Leslie moved uneasily, and said— 

“No doubt.” 

“Yes, but I can’t get other people to follow me in that view. 
They think that every man or woman who doesn’t rise in the 
morning at seven, breakfast at eight, begin duties at nine, keep 
at them more or less all day till dinner-time, is fit for Morning- 
side. Well, I say, all honour to routine, all honour to the 
respectability which is the outcome of centuries ; but let us have 
a little variety, and don’t let us say that because a man or woman 
doesn’t get up at seven, breakfast at eight, and work on till the 
end of the day, that therefore he or she is mad, and fit for that 
gloomy house we have just passed.” 

“To be sure ; I agree with you, Sheriff.” 

They dipped into the hollow of the road, and presently were 
skirting the base of the whin-covered hills on their way towards 
Liberton. 

“Craigmillar lies beyond Liberton yonder.” 

“Ay, yonder—I see. 

“ But, man, you’re so used to mountains that you have no 
enthusiasm for what we can show you. What d’ye say to that 
now for a hill?” 

“ Arthur’s Seat ?”’ 

“ Fes.” 

“It’s very good to be so near a city, but by itself it’s not much 
of a mountain, Sheriff. My sheep would stare at you if you put 
them on to that, and made them suppose they were mountaineer- 
ing 2” 

“To me, now, it looks higher than Cnoc Dhu. Of course it’s 
all a question of relations. Arthur’s Seat has no neighbours, and 
without something to compare with it, it naturally gains in 
altitude. What do you think of our Braid Hills ?” 

“Our moles could do as well up yonder.” 

“I believe you're determined to admire nothing but our streets 
and squares. Now, here’s Liberton, and yonder’s the tower of 
Craigmillar. Ah ! that wench Queen Mary! What stone and 
lime has she not sanctified! She has turned miserable keeps 
and dungeons, broken chambers and thick walls, into the gossamer 
of poetry, east and west, north and south, wherever she set a 
footstep. But I resist her influence, Mr. Leslie; I resist it on 
historical grounds. I find that there is no doubt she blew up 
her husband in favour of that tiger of Bothwell—no doubt about 
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it whatever ; and I’m not going to sacrifice justice for her fine 
shoulders and her French queendom.” 

“Tt is some time since | read about her,” said Leslie; “ but I 
always regarded her marriage with the Spaniard, and her desire 
to make everything Spanish and Catholic, as a danger to the 
State, quite intolerable, and one that the leaders of the Protes- 
tant cause had a right to resist.”’ 

“Perhaps you're mixing up English and Scotch history,” said 
the sheriff; and the men relapsed into silence as the carriage 
rolled towards the castle. 

“Yes, there they are. They have all arrived before us. Bang 
will have been from top to bottom of it before we have come in. 
Well, he is a little diffuse, and we are none the worse of missing 
his first enthusiasm. You have met Miss Durie, Mr. Leslie ? 
You can see her standing at the wall. Very nice she looks, too, 
at the side of that old elm and the dun cow at the other side of 
it, both of them looking over. We will stop here. Hillo, Mina! 
Who have you all got out besides Bang, and the Finlay girls, 
and the Bertrams? You know Mr. Leslie of Ruddersdale? Mr. 
— Miss Durie. Now we are down, I think we can climb the 
wall.” 

Leslie was surprised that the sheriff should do anything so 
undignified as scramble over a lichen-covered wall; however, he 
followed suit, contracting a very purple hue in his face and neck 
as he did so. The sheriff tumbled over into a grass field, and 
seeing Bang at the foot of the castle wall, using his right arm 
vehemently as he explained the archeology of the place to a 
goodly group of ladies, he advanced upon them, having an eye 
on a table-cloth, where they were numerous bottles and plates, 
and pasties and tarts, and sauces and salads, jostling each other. 

Mina was detained for a little at the tree with Leslie. He 
was either ill or shy, for he did not advance towards the group 
with any great show of cordiality. 

“And you are from Ruddersdale ?” said Mina. 

“JT am, Miss Durie.” 

. ; have been once or twice there for short periods. I like it 
much.” 

“ It’s a very pleasant place.” 

“There is not so much variety about it, of course, as about a 
city like Edinburgh. You must have hard work getting though 
your long evenings.” 

“Humph !” groaned Leslie. 

“You know I belong to, and positively am an inhabitant of, 
Ruddersdale. You may remember me as quite a little girl. It’s 
an old story, but interesting to me.” 

“T believe so.” 

“ And now, Mr. Leslie, before we reach the luncheon party, tell 
me something that I wish to ask you.” 
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He looked at her doubtfully and with an air of distraction. 

“Tt is nothing very serious. Only there is one in Ruddersdale 
I used to know, who used to know me, one of the name of 
Nixon, who went there to search for foolish gold ; and he is quite 
well do you think? Quick now, only one word.” 

Leslie did not speak ; he only stared vacantly. 

“ Perhaps, then, you do not know him.” 

“Am I always to be met face to face with that man?” 
murmured Leslie. “That's Mr.—Mr.—I forget his name now— 
Mr. Usher, isn’t it, standing at the sheriff's elbow? An able 
man. I will go forward to him, Miss, if you please, 

“Oh, Mina,” said Gerty Finlay, “I opened the tin, and instead 
of lobsters, do you know what 1 found in it ?” 

“No, dear,” said Mina wearily. 

“ Pilchards.” 

“They will do very well.” 

“Mina, what are you thinking of, to suppose that pilchards 
can make a salad ?” 


CHAPTER XLITI. 
PUSS IN THE CORNER. 


Mrna turned back to the tree and leant at the lichen-covered 
wall. She looked into the roadway, a leafy nook of lane 
unbroken by the hoof of a horse or the wheel of a cart. The 
branches of the lime spread over it, making a grateful shadow, 
the invisible humming of bees suggested an unseen paradise of 
insect labour going on all round about her, and making music at 
its work. A linnet chuckled on the topmost thorn of a thistle 
which grew out of an opposite hedge, other hard-working birds 
from neighbouring trees flew down into the shadows and picked 
up indiscernible meals from among the grassy edge of the way. 
A dragon-fly, gorgeous in his new summer apparel, flew heavily 
by, and was followed by a couple of butterflies eager to outstrip 
each other in their airy flight towards a broad glint of sunshine 
further down the lane: Mina sighed as she looked and _ heard 
behind her shouts of talk in which she had no part. The 
reaction had come to her which usually arrives on the back of 
excessive fatigue in the ball-room. She was sorry, besides, that 
she had been betrayed into asking questions about Nixon, Was 
she not done with Nixon? Had she not made up her mind 
that he no more existed for her? Why should she seize the 
first opportunity to put questions to one whom she had never 
met before? It was rude and indelicate! And she stood, listen- 
ing to the low hum of the insect workers, until she fell into a 
dream in which she gradually forgot everything. But her mind 
returned upon those old days in which she had wandered to the 
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tree on Corstorphine Hill, and she felt the invisible presence of 
Nixon in spite of herself. 

“Yes,” said a voice, “it is exquisite.” 

It was Usher’s. He had wandered over beside her, suspecting 
that the sight of Leslie would raise visions of the enemy. 

“Now if a man had time to spare from more important 
work he might come out here and write poetry—or read it 
at least.” 

“Tt is an enchanting little roadway. Don’t speak, Mr. Usher, 
but listen.” 

“Yes, I hear them—the bees. Hist! There are half-a-dozen of 
them wheeling overhead. You'd better come out of that.” 

“T don’t mind them in the least. I like them. They never 
sting me. If you make rapid movements of panic like that, of 
course they will pursue you.” 

Mina stood, and Usher, feeling a nervous dread of being stung, 
cautiously leant on the wall and looked into her face. 

“Yes, after all, the sweetness of summer is in it,” he resumed. 

She sighed, turned on her elbow, and saw into his eyes that 
they revealed for her an attachment which, at that moment, she 
did not feel she reciprocated. 

“ Mina,” he went on softly, “ before we go back to the group who 
are laughing behind us, and from whom we may not separate 
ourselves long without being observed and recalled—Mina, I 
want you to grant me a favour.” 

“Ts it a very heavy favour ?” 

“Tt is the one which would lay me under deeper obligations to 
you than you know.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T want you to promise yourself away.” 

“To—I don’t quite understand ?” 

“To promise yourself away.” 

“Am I my own to give? You indeed make a large demand.” 

“Softly, Mina; don’t turn and go away with a misunderstand- 
ing at your heart. There is here with us to-day a man from 

Ruddersdale who knows Joseph Nixon, who understands why it 
is that I should have transferred my affection from my former 
friend until it has become positive enmity ; who has seen him as 
I have.” 

“Enough, enough,” said the girl. “Don’t let us revive it. 
We are here to be cheerful. Is this a cheering subject? Come, 
they are calling us to return. I hear papa’s voice and Gerty’s, 
and indeed all of them.” 

Usher took his arm off the lichened dyke, and presented a 
countenance to the waiting picnic which looked so cheerfully 
indifferent that they imagined he must have been talking 
pilchard or lobster salad to Mina. 

Mina’s was serious and downcast, but she recovered a decep- 
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tive air of cheerfulness before they came to the ring seated round 
the outspread table-cloth. 

“They tell me I’ve been late,” called out Sheriff Durie, “and 
youre making amends for it, Mina, by postponing the banquet 
indefinitely.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs, Finlay, who squatted: at the most important 
corner of the cloth, presiding majestically over a pie, with knife 
and fork in hand. “ Ah, Sheriff, when two pair of eyes are 
looking over a wall into the same lane at the same time, we 
know what to expect.” 

“Oh, ma!” said Gerty. 

“T wish, my dear,” said Gerty’s ma, “that you would learn to 
extend the range of your conversation. Your one appeal to me 
tires me a little, and I know it does Mr. Sang.” 

‘Mr. Bang, ma.” 

“Well, Mr. Whang, then. I know it tires Mr. Whang.” 

“Mr. Bang, ma.” 

“Goodness gracious, Gerty! Mr. Pang is utterly tired of your 
‘oh ma!’ and, as I say, you should learn something from Mina. 
Mina speaks like a book. Sheriff, allow me.” 

“By all means, Mrs. Finlay. You give pie away with a 
sixteenth century munificence which goes well with these castle 
walls under which we are sitting.” 

“ Ah, I suppose it was all pie in those days, and no poverty.” 

“Oh, I demur to that,” said Bang. “If you will allow me 
five minutes to think about it, I will recount to you the rate 
of wages which were current, as I know from the Chamberlain's 
accounts, at the very period when pies must have flourished most 
in the homes of the English aristocracy. Alas! sheriff, the 
people got the crust, the aristocracy got the inside.” 

“Mr. Bang, we are all Whigs here,” said Usher, “and think 
it is the best of possible worlds to live in, and we don’t care for 
documents concerning the past. Do we now, Mr. Leslie ?” 

Leslie was trying to accommodate himself to the undignified 
position in which he found himself. At Ruddersdale nobody 
had found him on the grass at any period of his life since early 
boyhood. It was a loss of dignity which he could not dare to 
incur there. And he would not have incurred it had he not seen 
the sheriff of his county in a homely posture, eating pie. What 
the sheriff did he might do—indeed must do. Therefore he 
squatted with the rest under the darkening shadows of the tree 
which Mrs, Finlay had selected, and made a great effort to look 
as if he always occupied that position at home. 

“T think,” he said, in reply to Usher, “that people are always 
fed in proportion to the work they do. It’s all a question of 
work. Idle men starve; busy men feed.” 

“That's all you know,” said Bessie Finlay. 
“Bessie!” said her mother, who remembered that Leslie was 
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an eligible widower, and who, for her own part, was a little tired 
of having daughters on her hand. 

“Yes, ma!” 

“You shouldn’t be too serious.” 

“That's all you know,” pursued Bessie. “I know one idle 
man, the idlest man I ever knew of—a great fat fellow, with red 
whiskers and a tallowy countenance—who comes to our house to 
sing songs sometimes, and who simpers them as if he were an 
angel and loved the human race: he hasn't done a stroke of 
work for ten years, and he doesn’t starve, I know another man 
in pa’s office at Leith—a dark, handsome, lovable fellow with a 
moustache, as thin as a razor, who labours from morning to 
night. He never has a meal to eat.” 

“Then he must be an egregious ass,” said Bessie’s ma, scooping 
out the contents of the pie until they were quite finished and 
handed about. | 

Everybody ate heartily, Leslie included, and when they had 
almost finished everything on the cloth, and a comely woman 
with a key and a white apron came through a gate and said, 
“Please, ma'am, the curds and cream are coming,” and Mrs. 
Finlay breathed heavily and said, “I don’t know where we're to 
put them,” there was a little murmur of wonder. 

“Come away with them, my good woman,” said the sheriff, 
who was prepared to receive everything as a gift of the gods. 

And presently an enormous tureen, with curds moving like a 
tide inside, was laid down in front of Mrs. Finlay, and a vast 
bowl of immovable cream was set at the flank of it. The comely 
woman with the apron and the key stood behind Mrs. Finlay, 
prepared to hand round her preparation. 

“Food for the Olympians,” said Bang, gazing vacantly at the dish. 

“Who do we owe it to, Mrs.?” asked Usher, looking signifi- 
cantly in the direction of a dun cow which had grazed nearer 
towards them. 

“ Ay, she had an hand in it,” said the woman cheerily, helping 
the sheriff in a willow-pattern plate. “Do you find them to 
your mind, sir 2” 

“I should think so. Mina, get the recipe for this from Mrs.” 

“It's naething but a coo’s stomach dried in the rvof o’ the 
hoose, gives the milk a wee bit curdle.” 

“Take that down, Mina.” 

“Oh, papa, I knew that when I was an infant.” 

“A funny thing I never see curds at my table, then.” 

“No, no, thank ye!” expostulated Leslie heartily. “I know 
them of old. They don’t agree with me.” 

The young ladies bent over their plates, and absorbed their 
curds and cream with a dexterous quiet, which looked as if they 
were taking nothing, and declined unanimously anything out of 
& case-bottle to correct the effects. 
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An open-air meal, under the shadow of a tree, if it be 
sufficiently simple, is always better than one in a room. The 
absence of restraint gives the appetite fair play, and everybody 
feels it to be an old-fashioned duty to eat a great deal. It was 
so this afternoon, and when Bang, accompanied with Leslie, 
Usher, and the sheriff, stood under an old wall, handing each 
other cigar-cases, the ladies still sat under the tree, noisily 
putting dishes together and helping the attendants ostentatiously, 
laughing with unwonted satiety. 

“T wonder when they will come back,” said Gerty Finlay. 

“Gerty,” said her mother, “I have some hope of you after 
that. It’s the most original remark I ever heard you make. 
Mina, my dear, don’t you think that nice Mr. Leslie would suit 
Gerty ?” 

“Oh, ma!” 

“There you go again.” 

“ No wonder.” 

By-and-by the men strolled down the field to them, and the 
sheriff, with his cigar half-smoked, observed that it was an age 
since he played puss-in-the-corner. Nothing but puss-in-the- 
corner would satisfy him. Did Mrs. Finlay know puss-in-the- 
corner? Yes? All right, let everybody run to a tree, and the 
individual who was left out was puss, until he or she caught 
somebody running from one tree to ? 

“Now, off we go!” 

And off everybody rushed, except Bang and Leslie, to find a 
tree ; Bang being too scholarly, and Leslie too dignified to join 
in the sport. Mina was puss in the first place, -but she very 
soon caught Mrs. Finlay making, with her hand upon her heart, 
to a neighbouring tree, when “ puss ” was shouted. 

“Tm far too ancient to be a puss. I'll never catch anybody. 
Gerty, for goodness’ sake, come and be puss.” 

“Oh no, no!” exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

“Every man his own cat,” said Usher. 

“Which, I suppose, includes the ladies,’ added the sheriff, 
whose tree was a long way off from its neighbour, and seemed 
to present a fine opportunity for puss intercepting him on 
the way. 

“Very well, ’m my own tabby. And I’ve got claws. Puss!” 

Mina rushed from her tree to Gerty, Gerty ran to take up the 
position occupied by the sheriff, Bessie, seeing no danger, walked 
to Usher’s, Usher made for Gerty’s, while Mrs. Finlay, abandoning 
her pretensions to extreme age and fatigue, descended upon 
Usher’s tree, and held it without difficulty. And so the game 
proceeded for a full hour, until handkerchiefs were waving for 
the sake of coolness, and chests were heaving, and every body 
had been puss at least twice in turn. 
“ Now, Bang, tell us all you know about Queen Mary,” said 
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the sheriff, throwing himself on his back under the luncheon 
tree. ‘“ We will allow you half-an-hour.” 

Many of the group sat down around him, and Bang began his 
recital. But Mina slipped away, and shortly Usher followed her, 
and before the half-hour was done, they were looking down from 
high parapets upon the half-dozing company. 

“Mina,” Usher was urging, “it is time now. It is time that 
you should say something to me to lead me to hope.” 

“T must be sure of his treachery.” 

‘“ What better assurance do you want than I have given you?” 

“The assurance in my own heart that it is possible I can love 
another. I have not felt it yet. You do not understand.” 

“T can only understand that no woman exists for me in the 
world but you.” 

Mina leant on the parapet and looked down into the branches 
of the trees. She could count the eggs of the rooks in some of 
the vacant nests. She heard Bang droning away, and she saw 
the sheriff's face covered with a handkerchief, and his arms 
peacefully folded. 

“Give me time,” she said. 

“ How long must I wait ?” 

“T do not know.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
JOINING THE DIGGERS, 


Nrxon felt the scroll snatched from him, saw the hand that picked 
it out of his own, and turning, followed the vanishing figure of 
the hag into the gloom of the library. He was not given to 
belief in supernatural visitations; he felt that he was being 
deprived of an important clue to his own identity; he rose, by 
swift instinct, and rushed into the library. But all was black 
there; he groped to right and left, and found his head con- 
fronted by doorways and shelves, and no exit possible for him. 
The hag had escaped, scroll and all; and standing for a moment, 
he was aware only of the long monotone of the sea, which reached 
him through the open window beyond the doorway through 
which he had just passed. 

“Found and lost again,” he murmured, returning slowly from 
the gloom to the chamber with the open window. ‘He sat down, 
and mechanically went over the details of the brief half-hour in 
which so much had happened. Yes, there was no doubt about. 
it. He had picked up what he knew to be a part of that docu- 
ment, and was reading it, when the deft hand from above 
snatched it away and made an end of his reverie. Well, what of 
that? Did it alter his position? Not awhit. If he were the 
heir, guided by the magnetism of unseen forces to the house of 
his ancestors, the same power would abide by him. He would 
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recover the snatched fragment somehow. He would get at his 
own. The home of his ancestors! He carried the flickering 
light from the room with the open window into the library. How 
the dust had settled everywhere !—the clean white dust of the 
sand of the sea—but no outlet. Books, books everywhere ; no 
doorway ; no exit. After all, he thought, was there more than 
he had dreamt of in his philosophy? Was he the victim of his 
own eyes? Had he seen what he thought he saw? He went 
back to the chamber with the open window and sat down, and 
the breeze of the sea came to him, and he began to feel, with 
its freshening coolness, that the events of the day might have 
disturbed his brain. To be so near death and not to feel 
perturbed was impossible. Perhaps it was all a vision. He sat 
and began to convince himself that indeed he had been victimised 
when he heard heavy footsteps along the outer corridor. 

“Qh, yes, he’s there, thief and robber, thief and robber that he 
is,” 

“ He’s there, is he 2” 

“ He is that, Mr. Leslie.” 

“And there’s no way for him to have come in at but the 
window, thief and robber.” 

“Come in at the window. We'll see what the sheriff will say 
to that. He'll have his year for it.” 

It dawned upon Nixon that he had done something, in coming 
by the window, which might be understood against him. He 
did not hesitate, but standing at the sill for a couple of seconds, 
vaulted out upon the parapet. He turned and looked in. Leslie 
entered, followed by a shadow of a woman who peered into the 
darkness. He retreated backwards, and she saw nothing. She 
shut the window, and he saw Leslie, with his hand to his head, 
seat himself in the chair. 

“No,” said Nixon in the dark. “TI shall not go to Australia. 
I shall up to the diggings and wait.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A DECISION. 


LESLIE returned from his picnic to his hotel, and felt the good of 
it. It was anew experience to him not to be the chief personage 
in his little circle. At Ruddersdale he was always the man who 
was most considered ; at Edinburgh he was only one of a group, 
neither more nor less than anybody else to whom the levelling 
laws of courtesy applied. He was none the worse for it, and slept 
soundly that night, though his bedroom overlooked Princes’ 
Street, and a considerable rolling of cabs went on all through the 
midnight. Next day he visited the courts, transacted some 
business, and in the evening called upon a phy sician of great 
fame who lived in Charlotte Square. He was shown into 4 
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depressing little study, and as he sat his ailment seemed to come 
upon him with terrible force. “I’m dying,’ he murmured to 
himself, as the physician—sallow, keen, husky in the voice and 
decisive in its use—sauntered in and asked him what was the 
matter. 

“It’s you that must tell me that,” he remarked, rousing himself 
at the prick of what seemed rudeness, but what was really only 
a habitual abruptness begotten of the prevarications of patients. 

“With a little help from you, no doubt,” said the physician, 
drawing down his blind, turning up a lamp, and sitting down, 
with a glance so penetrating that Leslie had a feeling of his whole 
previous life being unrolled before him. 

“Tt’s here,” said Leslie, with his hand over the region of his 
heart. 

“Do you drink ?”’ asked the physician, sniffing the air for the 
truth, and obviously in full expectation of a falsehood, looking at 
the red face of Leslie. 

“No, I cannot say Ido. Iam not a teetotaler.”’ 

“Smoke ?” 

“Yes, I regret to say I both smoke and snuff. I’m very hard 
on the tobacco.” 

“If you would unbutton your waistcoat I could ascertain.” 

Leslie ran his fingers up his waistcoat, and presented a broad 
chest and immaculate shirt to the physician. 

“T would have thought you would require an instrument,’ 
said Leslie. 

The physician said nothing. 

“ Let me feel your pulse,” he said. “No, never mind unbutton- 
ing your wrist; there’s a pulse on your temple—that'll do as well.” 

“T would have thought you would require your watch,” said 
Leslie, a little suspicious of this great physician, who made no 
more fuss about him than if he had been an animal ina farm-yard. 

“ You are not well,” said the physician. 

Leslie thought he detected death in the announcement, and 
looked correspondingly alarmed. 

“No, I’m not well, or I wouldn’t be here.” 

“ You're excited.” 

Ts Not I ! ”) 

“Your pulse is 125.” 

“What should it be ?” 

“Something under that.” ' 

“My own local doctor could have told me all that for 3s. 6d.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in my corroborating his report for two 
guineas,” 

“ But you’ve taken no trouble.” 

“Is this what you want?” asked the physician, drawing out 
& complicated stethoscope from a drawer, and presenting a great 
instrument in brass for registering the movements of the pulse. 
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“When I examine fools I bring out these. It impresses their 
imaginations. When I have before me a man—a sick man, who 
has the basis of sanity in his composition, I diagnose as I have 
done. I will go over it all again with dramatic accompaniments, 
if you insist. But I already know everything. You area hard 
drinker. You smoke very little, and snuff hardly at all. And 
something, either by way of business or in some other relation of 
life, lies on your mind. You may go mad, if you are not careful.” 

“Mad?” said Leslie. “Do I look like a madman ?”’ 

“No, not the least. But there are indications in your eye and 
in the movement of your blood which bid me warn you that you 
will have to go warily. What is the nature of your employment ?” 

“T administer the Dunbeath property, in the north of Scotland.” 

“The new gold country ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will write you a prescription before you return to it.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Now a word,” said the physician, as he handed him the 
prescription. “This is of no particular use. Lay aside your 
bottle. Moderate your pipe. Don’t abolish it. Some bad habits 
are healthy, or at least necessary to health, once they are acquired. 
Drop supposing you are in a gold country. Keep in your mind's 
eye that you are in a sheep. country, a fish country, a grouse 
country, a red-deer country, and whatever other natural pr oduets 
you may have. Otherwise—Morningside.” 

“Thank you again,’ said Leslie, depositing a couple of guineas, 
which the physician, with an affectation of contempt, put in a 
coat-tail pocket. 

The factor stood at the corner of the street and read the pre- 
scription. 

“Confound him!” he ejaculated. “It’s nothing but soda- 
water. That's what it comes to. Morningside, indeed !” 

And he tore up the prescription. 

“T could have found a better use for my guineas,” he added, 
not quite sure of his way, and looking down a long narrow lane 
before he came out on Princes’ Street. 

Then he recollected that he had to meet Porteous and Usher, 
and he cast off all the feeling of being a patient, and went bravely 
on to his dinner. It was an important meeting. It had to 
decide whether he was justified in sending half a ‘hundred men 
upon a mountain-stream,: with wages, to search for ore. He 
knew Porteous had failed in placing the ore. Nobody would 
look at it. Usher's eloquence, in periodic print, had all been to 
no purpose ; but the next step had to be taken, and it had to be 
taken now. The factor felt positively bright. and alert as he 
wandered back from the physician’s, convincing himself that he 
would never have prescribed soda-water as a cure unless he was 
a healthy man. 
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“Two guineas thrown away!” he murmured, going up the 
steps of his hotel. 

He had a private room, and expected the advocate and stock- 
broker to spend the evening with him. But they were not yet 
arrived. 

“Mad! mad!” he ejaculated as he rang for champagne. 
“No, not so bad as that.” Yet was he a great deal more shaken, 
physically and mentally, than he was aware—physically, for 
the reason that the doctor had assigned; mentally, because of 
the supernatural turn which events had seemed to him to take 
at Dunbeath House. The change had done him good, however. 
He had been to Parliament House, and, being recognized by one 
and another influential advocate as a man who had briefs to 
distribute, he was received with unbounded cordiality. 

He lost sight of the meaning of the cordiality, and assured 
himself that he was a first-rate man, who, with a fine host of 
friends, had nothing to fear. 

“No, nothing to fear,” he said to himself, as he heard Usher's 
and Porteous’s footsteps on the stairs. 

“Friend Porteous!” he ejaculated, holding out his hand, “ I’ve 
been waiting ye.” 

“We're quite up to date,” remarked Usher. 

“You're not late. No, but I’ve been full of business, you 
understand, and may be a little impatient. Sit down, both of 
you. Don’t go away, waiter. I take it for granted that you 
both incline to this sort o° stuff—eh ?” 

“No harm,” said Porteous, “in a little of it.” 

“No harm,” echoed Usher, unburdening himself of a pocketful 
of papers. 

They stood round, taking: their champagne, and after a few 
witticisms on Usher's part, they attacked their business, Leslie 
putting on spectacles, which he did not require, while Porteous 
in a dreary voice read over, word for word, a quantity of written 
and printed matter bearing upon the gold mines of Ruddersdale. 
Leslie, reclining in his chair, generalized upon the documents, 
and pointed out his own disappointment that the investing 
public had failed him in Scotland. 

“But,” he added, “as I have contended all along, there are other 
exchanges than ours, and I have sent the men to their work in the 
full hope and belief that while they work you will negotiate.” 

Porteous looked at Usher, and Usher remarked that negotiation 
was entirely out of his line. 

“They are on the ground now,” pursued Leslie, “nigh on a 
hundred of them, their apparatus applied, and their wages due 
every Saturday afternoon, and paid when due. I am running 
them at my own expense. But I am not a fool. I am not a 
madman. Porteous, find the company, and I give you my word 
of honour I’ll find the ore.” 
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“ There’s only one place where the company can be formed.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn Paris.” 

“That's what I believe; that's what I’ve thought all along. 
If you can grease the palm o that Duke de Morny, who has so 
much influence with the Emperor and everybody, you can run 
the company to a splendid tune.” 

“Duke de Morny !” ejaculated Usher, whistling. 

“T mention him because he seems to be the prince of finance.” 

“ Well, then,” said Porteous abruptly, “ let us decide about one 
thing. The company won’t go here. That's final.” 

“You decide that it shall go abroad ?” 

“T do.” 

“You decide that it goes to Paris?” 

“T do.” 

“You decide that I take it to Paris?” 

“T do.” 

“Now?” 

"ie. 

“Agreed. Then, Mr. Usher, I propose that the box you have 
taken at the Theatre Royal be repaired to at once.” 

“We can’t do business there,” said Leslie, with the pomp of 
transactions on him, willing to talk more, and to feel the 
importance of the situation. But the metropolitan men rose 
together, and he was hurried out into the street, down Leith 
Walk, into the Theatre Royal, to the box. Leslie did homage 
to a good play by instantaneously falling asleep and declining to 
awake till the curtain fell. 

“It was a fine play,’ he yawned. “I haven’t seen one for 
some few years. It does one good.” 

“ T’m off to Paris to-morrow,” said Porteous. 

“And I’m to Ruddersdale,” added the factor, at the door of 
his hotel. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SIR THOMAS DUNBEATH. 


NIXON arrived at the diggings after infinite toil. It had been an 
eventful day and an exhausting night—a day in which he had 
been on the verge of deprivation of ‘life ; ;a night in which he had 
made the discovery that he was the son of the proprietor of the 
soil. To a penniless young man that was something indeed. 
It was something to suppose that he was heir to a river, that 
he owned mountains and farms on them, that he could dispose 
of fisheries as he liked, that where he supposed he was beggar he 
was really patron. It rather stupified him. He formerly 
thought he had the clue to the origin of the girl he loved. He 
now “thought he had found the clue to his own ignominious 
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origin. No bar sinister any longer. No, he was the Joseph 
Nixon of the parchment, the heir, the coming man of Ruddersdale. 
So he conceived himself, as he turned back from the roaring of 
the bay of Dunbeath, back from the window where the hag and 
the factor had stood threatening his liberty, perhaps his life, back 
into the moor and the forest over which the storm had lightened, 
and fled to the sea. He did not understand how it was that he 
reached the diggings. He had gone deep into many a marsh and 
stumbled over hundreds of knolls ; he had lain down and nodded, 
and pinched his knees and elbows, and risen and struggled 
through the windy weather, and looked for the aurora and the 
stars; he had picked a pocket-compass out of his vest, tried it at 
all the “airts ” of the wind, and laid it back again ; had tumbled 
into half a dozen swollen brooks, and groped his way out of 
them ; had dipped a leg into a bog, and thanked God he was not 
choked ; had tumbled over an incipient cliff; and finally, he knew 
not how, arrived at Russell’s headquarters as the day began to 
break. 

At the gold diggings at last !—the diggings, anyhow, whether 
there was gold or not. He clambered up a knoll overlooking 
the scene, and in the thin leaden light of the morning he made 
out tent after tent, the little community, which was all asleep. 
It seemed to him a long time before the first light which in- 
dividualized objects became strong enough for him to see all 
round about. 

Bit by bit, however, it came out of the east, over the sea, and 
the black trunks and waving branches of a neighbouring clump 
of trees stood out clear, and into the clearness came the sound of 
winged voices, until he knew that it was daylight. 

“ Hi—ho—hum,” he yawned, stretching his arms, and feeling 
well-nigh dead, as he gazed from tent to tent, now perfectly 
obvious, and saw the preparations which had been made to catch 
the gold. 

It was not'an imposing spectacle. Only a valley on a small 
scale, with a stream on a small scale, and one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten tents. The first that he counted 
was nearest him. There was a bit of red flannel wagging from 
the summit of it; no doubt it was Russell’s tent. 

The red, clumsy flag seemed to be the signal of authority. It 
was official or nothing, for there was nothing comparable to it 
Inside the stream. As yet, however, it was all very quiet, save 
for the birds’ voices from the trees beyond the camp. 

“Tt’s a camp,” murmured Nixon, in the dawn. “ Yes, a camp, 
fighting, fighting. Fighting for gold. And this is but the 
innocent heather, where they are taking wages. Fighting for 
gold; and what blood they shed! What hearts they break! 
How many lives they throw away! How many they break on 
the wheel! Not here. No. Further off. In the cities, where 
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356 CRADLE AND SPADE. 


the yellow stuff is stored, and where they get leaves of inferior 
paper for it. Old gold! As old as Adam, as wicked—and poor 
Adam wasn’t so bad as the snake represented him to be—the 
originator of most of the cardinal errors. Gold!” 

The dawn came full upon the camp from the sea and the east, 
and Nixon saw the valley unfold before him. 

Yes, it was a poor prospect. There was no romance in it 
whatever. Some hillocks of yellow mud, some sluices, and the 
bottom stream of the valley flowing away towards the Cranberry 
—that was all. He sat down upon a spur of granite, which was 
dry, and the sheep began to bleat round about him. 

“They are mine,” he reflected. “Ihave a right to be here and 
to see it when they are asleep. I own it. The land is mine. 
The gold is mine. Hang it! Ihave dropped my pouch, No, J 
haven’t. My pouch is here, and the tobacco, a little damp and no 
match. Yes, here is a match after all. Poorfellows! all asleep, 
—the gold left lying about for any thief to pick it up. How the 
infernal stuff makes one moralize, to be sure! Here, sitting in 
this cold dawn, I can’t help reflecting that, as somebody said, 
God made the country and man made the town. God made 
everything else, and the devil made gold. Puff! Puff! I’m 
sure of it. Puff! Puff! Hang it,mypipe’sout. The tobacco’s 
damp all over. Puff! Puff! Puff! No, it isn’t—and the 
devil made gold. For men murder each other for it at the mouth 
of the mine; they carry it into civilization, and, as they have it 
or have it not, scheme away their human nature at its best till 
they get it, or, losing it, drop out of sight. Puff! Puff! Puff! 
Puff! I had best be done of reflecting; I rather think that’s 
Russell’s head at the mouth of his tent. It is Russell. Yes. 
He doesn’t see me, however.” 

A head had appeared at the mouth of the tent with the red 
flannel flag. It was Russell’s. He looked cautiously out. He 
had a worsted night-cap on, and seemed to shiver a little ; and his 
Roman nose looked blue. He put up his right hantl and shaded 
his eyes, and he noticed Nixon sitting on the knoll. 

“ Ah, it’s you. You don’t happen to have joined the Excise, 
do you?”’ he added in a frigid voice. 

“ Not I, indeed.” 

“You're early over from the village.” 

“Yes, up with the skylark. Early to bed, early to rise.” 

“To be sure. I’ve practised it all my life, and here I stand, 


earlier than ever, not very healthy, not at all wealthy, and only 
middling-wise.” 


‘You seem to be first up.” 

“Rather. I only came out to see how the wind was. We're 
not due at the mines yet for an hour and a half. Come along 
across, and shake hands with me;I’m cold.”’ 

Nixon went down off his knoll, and ascended Russell’s. There 
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was nobody in his tent but himself. It was the mark of his 
authority. Every other tent contained its complement of men, 
His alone was empty. 

“You must have left Nancy’s in the dark,” resumed Russell. 

“You.” 

“What's the hour—time ?” 

“T should say about four o’clock, only my watch has stopped.” 

“You haven’t been in bed all night ; what’s up ?” 

“ No, not all night. I’m rather tired.” 

“Come along, young fellow. I see it in youreye. You have 
come to dig. Welcome to you ; your spade’s ready for you, so 
you can sit under my canvas.’ 

The east threw all the light it contained upon the scene, light 
which streamed off the sea in mountainous masses of refulgent 
crimson, in thick parallels of immovable yellow, in interspaces of 
pansy blue. 

“My fatigue seems all gone,” said Nixon, “notwithstanding 
that I’ve been up all night.” 

“ What’s the want of a night’s sleep to a young fellow like you ? 
I’ve gone without five nights’ sleep at your age.” 

“ Physically impossible, my dear fellow.” (Puff, puff, puff !) 

“ Wait a minute. [I'll jump into my breeches in no time, and 
show you the community before it’s up.” 

Nixon followed his friend into his tent, and looked about him. 

There was a snug forecastle hammock swung on the innermost 
side of it. There was a table, two chairs, a stove, and the top of 
the pipe led outside. 

: “Talk of cold!” ejaculated Nixon. “You are quite stuffy in 
ere.” 

“Tm glad you think so.” 

Russell was not long in putting his feet into a pair of bluchers 
and “breeches,” and in throwing a jacket over the red jersey 
which seemed to have done duty for his night-shirt. He had 
soon filled a pipe, stirred the bottom of his stove, and extracted a 
light, taken a copper kettle off a hook and placed it with water 
on the hot surface of the stove, exclaiming— 

“Now!” 

- “Now!” responded Nixon, his teeth chattering slightly over 
is pipe. 

“Talk of the Pope of Rome to be as happy as I am.’ 

“ When did you hear from your wife ? ” 

“This way—this way, man! Now look at the community 
before it’s up.’ 

They stood together in front of Russell’s tent, and the dawn 
was fairly over their heads. There was a little sunshine by this 
time. It lightened the flow of the brook on its way towards the 
Cranberry. 

Nixon marked myriads of wild-flowers of every hue, blooming 
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and blowing over the valley. His eye was filled with them ; his 
ear was filled with the sound from the neighbouring wood. 

“Ten tents!” he murmured. 

‘“One—two—three—yes, of course—to be sure, ten tents. 
About sixty of us now. Some green hands from Ruddersdale 
have come. We expect some more. We have plenty of room 
for them.” 

“They prefer digging to fishing ?” 

“ Apparently.” 

“They leave a reality for a phantom—a poor phantom out of 
which I am very certain there isn’t a living to be made.”’ 

“That’s an argument,” replied Russell quickly. “ Now, look 
at our apparatus. We are only on the surface yet, but look 
twice round before they are up.”’ 

“They have a cradle at each tent door, I see.” 

“Yes ; that’s the first stage. They haven’t done much with 
that.” 

“ What are they doing anything with, then ?”’ 

“With the tom and the sluice.” 

“TI see—yes.” 

“You see, but you don’t understand.” 

“ Perhaps not.”’ 

“The tom is used by the raw ones, the sluice by the old 
hands. In both cases the principle is the same. You pick out 
the gold from the dirt by tom or sluice, owing to the greater 
specific gravity of the gold. I say, my pipe’s out. Wait a 
minute. I want to put more fuel in that stove, at any rate. I’m 
the only man with a stove.” 

“You were talking about greater specific gravity,” said Nixon, 
rubbing his brow, and looking dead-beat with fatigue. 

“ Ah, tom and sluice—yes. Well, you see, the tom is like this. 
Look at it for yourself at the further end of the valley where the 
fall is—a couple of boxes inclined, one over the other, the water 
let into them. The upper box has a grating at the bottom near 
the lower end; under the grating is the lower box. You 
understand ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, the water goes through the upper box; they pitch the 
dirt into it, wash it with a shovel. I’m not sure that you hadn't 
better begin upon that yourself, as soon as you feel inclined to take 
wages. A square-mouthed shovel; you see them lying about. 
The dirt—that is, sand, earth, small stones—ought to go through 
from the upper to the lower box, which, you see, is inclined, and 
with such inclination that the water leaves the bottom covered 
with a thin layer of loose material. You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then at this end there’s the sluicing. We sluice at this end, 
because, you observe, the valley dips over off the granite, and 
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operating, we can take a good box sluice. The principle is quite 
simple there too.” 

“Quite. I see it at a glance—an inclined channel with a 
stream of water flowing through it.” 

« Exactly—exactly so, and the gold ought to lie at the bottom 
of the sluice after the earth has been pitched into it and washed.” 

“ Tt’s all very simple.” 

“Quite so; but as we get on we'll get deeper and use other 
appliances. I fancy all Leslie wants is a good wealthy company 
—then the thing’s done.” 

“Then the thing’s done,’ yawned Nixon, looking at the 
nearest tent from which a bare head emerged. 

“Morning, chum,’ nodded the head. 

“Good-morning, Armstrong.” 

“Thought you would be over this way shortly. How’s 
Kirsty ?” 

“Who's Kirsty ?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” 

“You mean Nancy’s servant ?” 

“J should think 1 did.” 

“Well enough, as far as I know.” 

Another head appeared at another tent-door, then another 
and another; and in a few moments several long bare legs were 
splashing in the stream. 

“Russell,” said Nixon, “ before the community’s about I feel I 
must have a rest. I begin to give way with fatigue. I have 
gone through a good deal in the last four-and-twenty hours.” 

“Now that I see you with the light on your face, you do look 
like it. Tumble into my hammock.” 

Nixon strolled into Russell’s tent. He turned at the door in 
time to hear something shouted across the valley. 

“ As like old High-Dry as one pea is to another.” 

“Sir Thomas Dunbeath,” murmured Nixon. 


(To be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE PAST MONTH. 





UNCERTAINTY is the order of the day. The old Parliament has 
dispersed, never to reassemble, and he would be a bold man who 
ventured to predict the character of its successor. There is a 
doubt how far the rural districts have been moved by the active 
Liberal propaganda which has been carried on _ throughout 
acricultural England. There is a doubt as to the extent to 
which the mass of the people realize, or care about, the improve- 
ment in our foreign relations which has undoubtedly taken place 
since the accession of the present Ministry to power. There is 
a doubt as to the depth and the sincerity of the indignation of 
the old Tories with Lord Randolph Churchill. But there is one 
uncertainty more important than all these, the uncertainty as 
to the condition of Mr. Gladstone’s throat. That is really the 
decisive factor in the present political outlook. The late Prime 
Minister is cruising about the Danish coast with Sir Thomas 
Brassey in the Sunbeam. How much good will the cruise do 
him? Upon that physical accident more than upon anything 
else depends the issue of the impending election and the character 
of the next Parliament. 

True, Mr. Gladstone’s popularity is no longer what it was a 
year ago. The interminable blunders and embarrassments of the 
late Administration seem to have told at last even upon the stolid 
fidelity of the provincial Liberal. But although somewhat fallen 
from his former favour, Mr. Gladstone is still enormously the most 
influential, indeed, the only universally respected and command- 
ing of the Liberal leaders. Moreover, his popularity has more 
than once before revived, after a temporary decline, with such 
startling rapidity, that no one can say that popular enthusiasm 
such as attended him in 1880, and again last year, might not 
return in a flood as soon as he commenced his election campaign. 
In any case, there is no other Liberal who can possibly give a 
clear and consolidating lead to the whole of the party in the 
approaching struggle, and a decisive success can hardly be hoped 
for without united action, along a prescribed line. What the 
Liberal party is likely to be without its late dictator may be 
judged from the instructive and not unamusing controversy which 
has been going on among the lesser luminaries of Liberalism as to 
a “cry” tor the next election. All are agreed about the necessity, 
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but each has a different suggestion as to the nature, of this in- 
dispensable article. One would like it to be the disestablishment 
of the Church, and the wholesale creation of a peasant proprietary, 
—a promising programme surely! Another is for disestablishment 
and a reform of the land laws in general terms, free from question- 
able suggestions of multiplying freeholders by State intervention. 
A third is for diluting these strong measures with a little 
teetotalism, while a fourth would omit disestablishment altogether 
from the list. Now, Mr. Gladstone has only to open his mouth, 
and all this confusion will cease. There will then be no more 
controversy as to what should be the “cry.”- For whatever 
measure he chooses to put in the forefront will be the “cry” of 
the whole party—obviously and indisputably the most urgent 
of all reforms; and the only wonder will be that every one did 
not think of it before. So everything depends upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s health when he returns from his trip, or, what at bottom 
is probably the same thing, Mr. Gladstone’s humour. 

For the Conservatives will need a good shake to tumble them 
from their seats. The improvement in their prospects which we 
noticed last month is still in progress. As we have said, there is 
a doubt how far people in general care about the condition of 
our foreign relations, as long as it is not positively acute; 
but it is certain that, if they do care, the profound tranquillity 
which has suddenly succeeded the perpetual unrest and annoyance 
of the last year or two will not be without considerable effect in 
disposing them to look favourably upon the present Govern- 
ment. The fresh Russian scare, which caused so much disquiet 
four or five weeks ago, has completely blown over, and though 
the interminable dispute about Zulfikar is not yet settled, no one 
now believes that it will lead to a war between Russia and 
England. And in other directions the sky is cloudless. There is 
a complete cessation of unpleasant news from Egypt, and the 
striking success of the new loan has removed, for the present at 
least, the financial difficulties of that country. The paper war so 
vigorously carried on against us for some time past by the 
Austrian and German press has been succeeded by a season of 
fairer treatment, even compliments. The French, though they 
continue as ill disposed towards us as ever, are beginning to be 
absorbed in their own approaching general election. No doubt 
this relief from the tension of the last year or two is not due 
entirely to good management. As far as Egypt is concerned, it 
is largely the result of a piece of pure good luck—the death of 
the Mahdi. But, whatever its cause or causes, a relief it is, and 
the present Government get the benefit of it, among those classes 
of the people at least by whom the relief is felt. 

Moreover, in the absence of its old conductor, the Liberal 
platform orchestra has not been making altogether a success of 
it. Mr. Trevelyan, who has occupied so prominent a place of 
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late in extra-parliamentary debate, is a graceful performer, but 
he has only one string to his bow, the infamy of the Tory- 
Parnellite alliance. As a good many of his fellow-Liberals are 
going to appeal to constituencies in which the Irish vote is of 
considerable importance, the policy of denouncing the concessions 
made by the present Government to the Irish Nationalists is 
not above question. Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, on the other 
hand, though they contain more varied matter, are not calculated 
to conciliate those wavering Moderates who, after all, are of 
some importance to the party in a close fight. State Socialism 
is a new feature in English politics, and rapid as is'the progress 
of opinion at the present time, there is considerable risk in giving 
people too strong a dose of it. And Mr. Chamberlain’s aguressive- 
ness has not, in the present instance, been tempered, as on 
previous occasions, by the more judicious Radicalism of Sir 
Charles Dilke. The silence of that statesman is a distinct loss to 
the advanced Liberals at the’ present moment,—how much more 
the cause of his silence! Politics, in this country of pre-eminent 
respectability, have always been largely influenced by any matters 
affecting the private character of statesmen. Moreover, our 
virtue is at present, owing to the “ Maiden Tribute” and the 
agitation it has excited, in a state of effervescence. There never 
was a more unfortunate time for a prominent public man to be 
the subject of a blazing private scandal. Nothing, of course, 
could be more unjust than to assume the truth of the charge at 
present resting upon Sir Charles Dilke, much more the swarm 
of odious aggravations with which rumour has embellished it. 
Sir Charles has denied the charge, and pending his disproof of it, 
which cannot, by the nature of the case, be given for some time to 
come, no right-thinking man can do anything but suspend his 
judgment. ‘And, in one sense, the accused is in a stronger position 
now that the murder is out, than during the for tnight i in which 
the unpleasant story in all its various versions was the almost 
exclusive subject of conversation in clubs and lobbies, but had not 
yet become the property of the public. In strict justice, this un- 
pleasant business, in its present stage at any rate, ought not to 
count at all in the political game. But it does count, if only by 
temporarily disabling Sir Charles Dilke from taking a prominent 
part in the controversies of the hour. The Liberal party is not 
so rich in leaders that it can afford, at a critical moment, to have 
one of the best of them under a cloud. 

The disadvantages under which the Radical section of the 
party are labouring ought to be the opportunity of the moderate 
Liberals. For some little time the cards have been playing 
favourably for them. The development of opinion in a Radical 
direction, which bas been so marked a feature of late years, 1s 
not in the nature of a continuous, but rather of an intermittent 
and somewhat spasmodic, advance. The waters rise and then 
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ebb, returning, no doubt, after a little while, to rise still higher. 
But the present is a moment of ebb. There is a want of direction 
about our political Radicalism which causes it to waste its strength 
in grasping at a number of inconsistent or impracticable objects, 
and as a natural consequence there is division, disappointment, and 
consequent apathy. And then the Conservative forces of English 
society, various and powerful as they are, make their rally. 
There is a pretty strong rally of this kind just now, and the 
moderate Liberals are the people who ought to benefit by it. 
For the Conservatives in office have thrown Conservatism to the 
winds. They appear as little else than unprincipled Radicals. 
Now, if ever, is the chance for the more steady-going section 
of the Liberal party, who have so long allowed themselves to 
be dragged at the tail of their more adventurous allies, to assert 
their independent existence, and strike a blow to recover, with 
the aid of the moderate and malcontent Conservatives, that pre- 
dominant position which they long occupied in English public life. 

But the Moderate Liberals of to-day are not the men to play a 
bold game. They have no power of appealing to the masses. 
Mr. Forster, indeed, has shown some signs of life lately. His 
speech at Bradford, in taking leave of his old constituency, 
which has been split up by the Redistribution Bill, was an 
interesting occasion, and, had he devoted himself. less to the 
defence of his past conduct and more to sketching out a policy 
for the future, it might have proved a momentous one. : As it 
was, his honest, vigorous, don’t-care-a-cent-for-any-of-you speech 
only served to emphasize his isolated position. Meanwhile 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen, who, if they only put 
themselves forward and acted together, would be a most 
powerful combination, keep, as far as the country outside 
Parliament is concerned, in the background. It is the com- 
monest of observations that the old party distinctions no longer 
correspond to facts, that there is far less difference between the 
moderate men of both parties than between either of them and 
their more go-ahead fellows, and that, to make the political 
struggle a reality, the two’ moderate sections ought to 
coalesce into a real Conservative party, leaving Lord Randolph 
and Mr. Chamberlain to join hands and be the real Radicals. 
But though this might be the order of nature, it is not the order 
of present fact, of old political habit, or of the existing powerful 
network of political organization. To break through all these, 
to revolutionize English political life in the manner suggested 
would require an exceptional amount of courage, energy, and 
initiative. But originality and “go” are just the qualities in 
which the Liberal Moderates are conspicuously wanting. They 
are honourable, public-spirited, broad-minded, and eminently 
reasonable, but they lack all the qualities most necessary to 
impress the mind of the multitude and to make a coup in a 
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democratic age. IJtis not Mr. Goschen or Lord Hartington who 
will change the whole face of English politics, and call into 
existence fresh and living party distinctions to take the place 
of the present antiquated and internally rotten factions. If 
they had it in them to accomplish anything of that sort, they 
would be stirring now. They are certainly never likely to have 
such another opportunity. 

For it is not only within the Liberal ranks that vital conflicts 
of principle threaten to burst the old ties of party. The differ- 
ences which separate the Whig country gentry or the economic 
purists of the Liberal party from Mr. Chamberlain and his 
sympathisers are not greater, nor indeed so great, as those which 


‘divide the Conservative party proper from the Tory Democracy 


of Lord Randolph Churchill. In Opposition these differences could 
be sunk in the common desire to get rid of Mr. Gladstone, but 
now that Tory Democracy is no longer merely a useful ally in 
stumping the country, but has actually seized the reins of power, 
and is directing the course of a Conservative Government in 
accordance with its own wishes, the old-fashioned Conservatives, 
who are still a majority of the party, have begun to kick. Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his nominee in the leadership of the 
House of Commons, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, have certainly strained 
the fidelity of their followers to the utmost by the line they have 
adopted with regard to the Irish party. The offence which, from 
the old Tory point of view, they committed in the debate on the 
Maamtrasna murder trials on the 17th July, was repeated in the 
debate raised by Mr. Callan, on the 28th, about the language used 
by Mr. Bright at the Spencer banquet, and has been empha- 
sized by the conciliatory, not to say coaxing, tone which these 
ministers have assumed towards Mr. Parnell and his henchmen 
on every conceivable occasion. No doubt this attitude has only 
been adopted for valuable consideration. The easy passage of the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill, which if proposed by a Liberal Govern- 
ment the Parnellites would have resisted tooth and nail, and the 
general freedom from obstruction which has characterized the 
course of public business since the accession of the present Govern- 
ment to power, are Mr. Parnell’s return for the unwonted respect 
and deference with which he has been treated by an English Minis- 
try. But that is no consolation to the bulk of the Tories. They 
hate Mr. Parnell, and the fact that they are kept in office by his 
assistance, and that even so unbending a Conservative as Lord 
Salisbury is bound to pay this tribute to the man whom, of all 
others, his followers have most recklessly denounced, embitters 
the very sweets of office, and makes many a man long to be 
back again in a position where he could, at least, give his hatred 
voice. When they see Lord Carnarvon kotowing to the “rebel 

corporation of Limerick, receiving them in his bedroom as a special 
mark of favour, and going as near as he dare to promise them 
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a remission of the obnoxious police-tax, the Conservatives proper 
grind their teeth in silent rage. Nor is the Irish policy of the 
Government the only pill that they have had to swallow. The 
abandonment of every Conservative principle in the Medical 
Relief Disqualification Bill—a sacrifice all the more galling be- 
cause: so wholly ineffectual—has added a fresh sting to the 
humiliation of being “in office but not in power,” with which 
their adversaries are continually taunting them. 

At one time indeed during the past “month it seemed as if 
the smouldering discontent in the rank and file of the Con- 
servative party were going to break out into open flame. A 
disruption appeared imminent. A great meeting which was to 
have been held in Liverpool, on the 29th, and at which Lord 
Randolph Churchill was to have been the principal speaker, 
collapsed at the last moment, because the members for the town, 
Mr. Whitley and Lord Claud Hamilton, declined to give Lord 
Randolph the countenance of their presence, and he, taking huff 
in his turn, accordingly declined to come. The undisguised 
approval with which the protest of the recalcitrant members was 
received by the bulk of the party, and a series of most vehement 
attacks upon Lord Randolph appearing at the same time in the 
columns of the leading Conservative newspaper, the Standard, 
gave the matter a still more serious appearance. And no doubt 
if the more Conservative section of the Liberal party had made a 
move in this direction, the Ministerialists who are Conservative 
not in name only, but in temper and conviction, might at that 
juncture easily have broken loose and formed a new political 
union with the more congenial spirits on the other side. Or, 
on the other hand, Lord ” Randolph might easily have taken 
offence at the dislike which so many of his own supporters take 
no pains to conceal from him, and have been tempted to inflict 
upon an ungrateful party the heaviest possible blow of leaving 
them to see how they got on without him. But as a matter of 
fact nothing decisive happened. No leading man on either side 
seized the occasion to make a move, and “the “ psychological 
moment” passed without advantage being taken of it. Lord 
Randolph soon after took occasion, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget, to revive the loy alty of ‘his followers to himself by a 
vigorous, though wholly unjustifiable, attack upon Lord Ripon, 
which pleased the bulk of the Conservatives, as much as his 
Svseihicn of Lord Spencer had offended them. Since then he 
has been making a thorough party speech of the ordinary type 
at Wimborne, in 1 Dorsetshire. The danger of a secession which 
would have shaken the party system to its foundation has once 
more been escaped, and at the next election politicians will again 
range themselves, with whatever reluctance and misgiving, under 
one or other of the old banners, to fight the battle on the old 
familiar, but now unmeaning, lines, 
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Meanwhile one good result has followed from the peculiar 
position of parties. The Conservatives, being in office in a 
minority, have been passing Liberal measures, and the Liberals, 
though in Opposition, have necessarily been precluded from 
opposing Bills which aimed at promoting the objects they 
have themselves at heart. The consequence is that the fag- ma 
of the session has been fertile of good work. More measures of 
public utility have been passed in “the last six weeks than in all 
the six months that preceded them. There has been practically 
no obstruction. There has been no plethora of useless and 
irritating questions. Moreover, the Conservatives being in office, 
even important and questionable incidents in our foreign policy 
have been allowed to pass without debate. Thus Germany has 
practically imposed what terms she pleased upon our ally the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. Had the Liberals Jooked on at such a 

roceeding, the English language would have had no terms strong 
enough for the Opposition to express its horror and indigna- 
tion at so dishonourable a surrender, a course, as we should have 
been told, which would infallibly. annihilate the prestige of 
England—annihilated five or six times a year when the Liberals 
are in power—throughout the Mahometan world. But as it is 
the Conservatives who have done it, not a cat mews. No one is 
now found to draw unpleasant comparisons between the modest 
réle of our own country and the domineering attitude of Germany 
throughout the world, though the latter hhas never been more 
strikingly exemplified than by her recent appropriation of a 
portion of the Caroline Islands, of which Spain has long claimed 
the: undisputed suzerainty. And it is just the same about our 
Colonial policy. If there was one respect rather than another in 
which the Conservatives when in Opposition promised to give the 
Liberals a lesson, it was in the decision, firmness, and spirit with 
which they were going to deal with our colonial difficulties. Yet 
here is the fate of South Africa hanging in the balance. No two 

uestions can possibly be more important than the annexation of 
Zululand or the future position of Bechuanaland—whether it is to 
be subject to the Imperial Government, or to the Parliament of Cape 
Colony. These are questions to which an answer cannot safely 
be delayed. And yet, when pressed to declare a clear policy with 
regard to them, Colonel Stanley is as vague and hesitating as if he 
were his own brother. And nobody much minds. Mr. Forster may 
bestir himself, and the various philanthropic societies which are 
interested in the aborigines of South Africa may raise their feeble 
note. But the House of Commons, as a whole, takes the thing 
very quietly. Had it been the Liberals who were thus “ trifling 
with the most sacred interests of the Empire,” there would have 
been a great noise and a great deal of time spent in criticism. 
But as it is the Conservatives who are the cuilty party, and the 
Liberals who would have to make the noise if there was to be 
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one, practically no noise is made, and a few hours’ debate disposes 
of the whole question of South Africa. 

And so, with the foreign and colonial topics of delay and 
irritation for the time suspended, legislation, and useful legislation, 
has gone on apace. ‘To say nothing of the Medical Relief Dis- 
qualification Act, about which even sound Liberals may be of 
two opinions, and the Secretary for Scotland Act, enthusiasm for 
which must be left to Scotchmen, we have got the Irish Land 
Purchase Act, a measure for the better housing of the working 
classes, which will do some good, and the strengthening of the 
criminal law for the suppression of vice and the protection of 
girls, which ought to do a great deal. 

The discussion of the last-named measure has been the Parlia- 
mentary event of the month, just as the continued agitation on 
the subject out of doors has remained its chief social topic. 
The legislative result may well be described as unusually satis- 
factory. In every single particular the new law has strengthened 
the deterrents to vice and rendered crime more difficult, without 
going beyond the limits which prudence and experience impera- 
tively prescribe for this class of preventive legislation. That the 
House should have shown such a combination of persistence and 
good sense in the face of some stubborn resistance to doing any- 
thing on the part of its own members, and much extravagant 
impulse to try and do too much on the part of outsiders, is 
largely due to the moderation with which the popular agitation 
was guided and controlled by its creator, the editor of the Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. Hateful as were some of the means employed 
by him to awaken and sustain the popular excitement, he has 
undoubtedly turned it, as far as the work of Parliament is con- 
cerned, to the best of uses. It was quite ludicrous to observe 
how, amidst much abuse of the Pall Mall and many protes- 
tations that they would never obey, or indeed take notice of, 
so debased and abominable a print, the House of Commons yet 
followed, point after point, the advice flung at them, with no 
superfluous gentleness certainly, by the originator of the whole 
movement, It is really extraordinary that any member of Par- 
liament should think it worth while to pretend that this remark- 
able result would have been arrived at equally if the Pall Mall 
Gazette had never taken up the matter. Not only would the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill never have become law in its 
present form without the Pall Mall, but it would not have 
become law at all in this any more than in previous years. As 
it is, a statute of extraordinary stringency, but not more stringent 
than the circumstances demanded, has been added to the Statute- 
book at the fag end of a session from which, according to the 
universal opinion two months ago, it was hopeless to expect 
important legislative work of any kind whatever. 

As far as legislation goes, we can all be satisfied with the 
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result. But opinion, even that of the “most trustworthy friends 
of morality,” to use Professor Stuart’s phrase, may well be divided 
as to the desirability of keeping up the stream of literature on the 
subject with which the Pall Mall and its friends continue to inun- 
date us, or of holding monster demonstrations in favour of social 
purity in Hyde Park. The vehement: and enthusiastic articles in 
which the necessity of such a demonstration has been asserted, 
and reasserted, but not demonstrated, leave the critical mind 
entirely in the dark as to what in particular the demonstration 
of Saturday, August 22nd, is intended to do. The law is passed. 
No doubt it is quite true that legislation alone is not everything ; 
in fact, that it can only go a very little way to remedy these 
gigantic evils. The agitators might have thought of that when 
they published with such profusion and such gusto obscenities 
only justified on the ground that they made the assurance of the 
required legislation, which the revelation of the principal facts 
alone would have given, doubly sure. No doubt it is true that 
all this stir which has been created will be of little permanent 
good unless it ends in screwing up by several degrees the moral 
standard of whole sections of the community. But how is that 
laudable object to be accomplished by the noise, the excitement, 
the mummery, and the clap-trap of a monster meeting in Hyde 
Park ? Does it not rather show the hollowness of the movement 
that already, in the sixth week of its existence, it needs these 
violent tonics to keep it up to the mark ? 

A review of the past month would not be complete without 
some reference to a question always in the mouths of men of 
business, but now being brought home by bitter experience to 
every class of the people,—the widespread and long-protracted 
depression of trade, It has taken a long time for the falling off 
in English business to reach the bulk of the working-classes, the 
losses so far having chiefly fallen upon capital; but it is reaching 
down at last to the very foundations of the industrial pyramid. 
The contraction of British exports to the extent of thirteen millions 
in seven months is evidence of a condition of business so depressed 
that it cannot fail to affect the earnings of many hundreds oi! 
thousands of our labouring population. And as a matter of fact 
the industrial disturbance, which had already become manifest in 
some of the chief branches of English production, notably coal- 
mining, has now come to the surface in the greatest of all our 
industries, the cotton trade. The strike of 25,000 operatives at 
Oldham in Lancashire against a 5 per cent. reduction of wages 
is evidence that the lean years are making themselves felt in the 
centre and stronghold of our national prosperity. 

It is fortunate that there are some reassuring reflections 
possible to us in such a needful time. The great and universal 
patience with which what must be a terrible reduction in the 
incomes of the producers is being borne throughout the country 
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proves, beyond a doubt, not only the orderly temper, but the 
substantial well-being at ordinary times, the reserve of resources 
wherewith to weather seasons of adv ersity, of at least a large 
section of the working-classes. And then there are some signs 
that the protracted period of depression is at last drawing to 
a close. It is generally when a decline, which has been for 
some time in progress, at length assumes the most alarming pro- 
portions, that the tide begins to turn, And we may observe at 
the present moment a phenomenon which is a promising, though 
not an absolutely reliable symptom, of an approaching revival “of 
trade—viz., a general rise of stocks. It is an old experience that 
the stock-markets are always a little ahead of general trade. A 
universal and well-sustained rise in the stock-markets (and there 
is some reason to hope that the present rise will prove to be of 
that character) is the almost invariable precursor of a general 
improvement in business. And note again that this “boon” has 
been begun by America. The last great revival of trade also 
began in that country. As yet, indeed, it is uncertain whether 
the great advance of American stocks during the past month is a 
genuine thing, or a mere device of the speculators. But it is 
beginning to wear a very genuine appearance. And if the United 
States are once more going ahead, and we manage to keep the 
peace over here in Europe, there is no reason why next year 
should not witness a generai brightening of the prospects of 
industry. And assuredly it were high time. 


A. M. 
August 18th, 1885. 
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“ BLACKBERRIES:” A REVIEW. 


BY M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 





* FORM, subject, given—lI’ll find the skill, 
And deftly cook whate’er you will. 
Devil, whipt cream, all’s one to me, 

So long as the chef's fine hand you see.” 


How good is this! And here is something better still :— 


* In counting ruined men, we seldom guess 
How many have been ruined by success.” 
Yet again :— 
* Some are so highly polished, they display 
Only your own face when you turn their way.”’ 

It was a happy thought of one of our most genuine poets thus 
to put together, in the form of a collection of epigrams, his 
matured reflections on life, judged from many standpoints. Who 
can find time nowadays to read long dissertations on men and 
manners, however philosophical or individual? But none of us 
are too busy to glance at an epigraum; and an epigram, like a 
story-telling face in a crowd, keeps its place in the memory. 
From Mr. Allingham’s recent volume, fancifully entitled “ Black- 
berries,’ we may one and all cull something to our taste. 
Science, Theology, Books, Critics, Parsons, Love, Women, Snobs, 
and Shams, are all touched upon, and always from the writer's 
own point of view. 

Here is something on Darwinism :— 

“How man is like to ape we have now heard enough and to spare, 
How man is unlike ape is better worthy our care ; 
All that proves us animal, let us not fear to scan, 
Then hopefully, heartily turn to all that makes us man.” 

Jean Paul relates in one of his famous stories how a rich man 
bequeathed his fortune to the first of his relations who could 
squeeze out a tear for him. How the German novelist would 
have delighted in the following motto :— 


* A hope that we are taught to prize 
Is meeting kindred in the skies ; 
But many would as soon, I doubt, 
Meet their old ulcer, cough, or gout.” 
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Equally true is this :— 
“If he draw you aside from your proper end, 
No enemy like a bosom friend.” 

Perhaps herein is conveyed some such sentiment as that of 

Emerson’s poem, “Oh! devastators of the day!” or the prayer of 
oor Isaac Casaubon, when much troubled by the interruptions 

of friends and admirers, “ O God of my salvation, aid my studies, 
without which life is to me not life.” Otherwise we must 
suppose that the author of “ Blackberries ” is one of the favoured 
few who have not realised that drawback to happiness the 
thoughtless squandering of busy people’s time by the lazy or less 
busy. Nothing puts a brain-worker into a waspish frame of 
mind like this ; but would twenty thousand epigrams lessen the 
evil? Your especial interruptor is always quite certain that he is 
privileged to interrupt, that in fact his interruptions do not 
interrupt. 

On what Byron calls the “ pen of all work,” and Schopenhauer 
a “Brodschreiber,” he is severe enough; yet if there was no 
book-making, how would book-makers live? A question hard 
to answer in these days of struggle for existence. One of the 
best things in the book is this plus ultra :— 


“ Count no man happy ere his death, and then 
May come the foolish biographic pen.” 


Here, too, is something that calls for comment. Is it not the 
voluminousness rather than the foolishness of biographies that 
merits castigation? Many biographies of noteworthy men in 
our own day, written, if not with literary skill, at least with 
sincerity of purpose, might have been successes instead of failures 
but for a length out of all proportion with the importance of the 
subject. The very sight of two portly volumes deters the 
majority of readers, whilst, on the other hand, most stirring 
careers could be related to more effect on a small scale. But a 
few more of these quiddities, for such seems a more appropriate 
title than “ Blackberries ” :— 


* Undutiful children get many a curse, 
There are more of undutiful parents, and worse.” 


This is the writer’s own, although we are reminded of De Foe’s 
essay on Honesty, wherein he points out that the most dishonest 
act of a man is to neglect the education of his children. The 
following may offend some, but must find an echo in the minds 
of many © amen 

“ The highest-natured men, the best, 
Are sole true priesthood for the rest. 
Their Holy Orders have been given 
To these by no man, but from heaven. 
When living rightly here below, 
I have no wish to Heaven to go. 
Whatever be the full design, 
That is the Lord’s affair, not mine ; 
Let me but live my best to-day, 

‘And all beyond go as it may.” 
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Apposite are the following :— 


‘* Flung out of dreamland into cold, harsh day, 
Work and keep warm ; there is no other way. 


b> ] 
“Who cannot money save 
Must live and die a slave. 


“ Better a hollow tree in a wood, 
Or a cave by the wild sea-foam, 
Than the warmest bed and the daintiest food, 
And another man’s house for home,” 


* An Englishman has a country, 
A Scotchman has two, 
An Irishman has none at all, 
And doesn’t know what to dc.” 

It is, above all, the amount of thought put into this little volume 
that makes its appearance phenomenal in our age of hasty literary 
achievement and flashy success. No author bent either upon 
winning popularity or pelf could quietly sit down and put the 
experience and musings of years into two lines. And the more 
carefully we read and con over these verselets, the more we are 
reminded of such writers as Goethe and Schiller, when they turned 
away from the drama and philosophical works on a large scale to 
give their wit and wisdom to the world in the form of an epigram. 
But we have more social problems to deal with in these days than 
troubled the minds of thinkers a hundred years ago, and the poet 
who sets himself the task of interpreting the spirit of the age, 
according to the light of poetic intuition, is riddled by a new 
Sphinx every day. Take, for instance, Mr. William Morris's social 
propaganda set forth in the weekly journal called Justice. Here 
we have the violent revolutionary doctrines of France and Russia 
outdone, and put to the blush—by whom? An English poet, “an 
idle singer of an empty day.” Mr. William Morris’s social demo- 
cracy is as wild and maniacal as his poetry is sweet and whole- 
some; but a volume could not deal with the questions involved so 
happily and effectually as Mr. Allingham’s epigram :— 

* The worker’s Revolution must begin 
(Else that were also vanity) within ; 
Grant honest life and honest work its aim, 
Or do they merely envy whom they blame ?”’ 

Those who sympathise most deeply with the real burdens and 
wrongs of a working-man’s life—his want of leisure, of elevating 
influences, of space—cannot shut their eyes to the painful fact that, 
as soon as you get beyond the lowest stratum of want and misery, 
the real enemy “of the working-man is himself. 

Wealth is purely relative. A curate or clerk, whose income 
amounts to no more than two hundred a year, might as well want 
to overturn society because it is not two thousand. The work- 
man’s worst foe is his recklessness in living from hand to mouth, 
want of conscience, as shown in his work, and his irresponsibility, 
testified in regard to his children. So long as men and women 
utterly disregard the moral responsibilities of bringing children 
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for whom they are unable to provide into the world, so long as 
they listen to their animal and not their better nature, just so 
long will society be degraded in spite of any revolution Mr, William 
Morris or Mr. Henry George can bring about by violent means. 

To turn to a wholly different matter. We must all have been 
struck, and painfully struck, at some time or other with the pitiless 
way in which incapacity is nowadays ascribed to age. 

It suffices for a man to have passed his fiftieth year to be put on 
the shelf as far as any chance of obtaining employment is con- 
cerned, whilst on women this stigma is put at a much earlier date. 
Yet this premium upon youth is short-sighted in the extreme. 
As our poet says :— 

“ Old folk, tho’ weak, will serve you best; of late 
Conscience in work has quite gone out of date.” 

And here a sly word to the Reds, Internationalists, and social 
democrats of which Justice (never was a, title more ironical) is the 
mouthpiece. Is there not much more conscience put into the work 
of men and women in the better ranks of society, than in that of 
the working classes? Is it not much easier to get literary, artistic, 
official, or philanthropic work well and conscientiously done than 
to get a door properly mended, a boot made to fit, a pocket-hand- 
kerchief properly washed? Never was work so ill done as in these 
days when the workman cries out against the cruel injustice of 
society. 

Here is something that strikes home to all :— 


“A gentlemanly tradesman this ; 
To deal with such a man is bliss, 
Him as a gentleman you treat 
Of course—you have no other mind, 
But he reserves in full, you'll find, 
The tradesman’s privilege to cheat. 
Then scold, reprove him if you can— 
He's such a gentlemanly man ! 
Methinks a better time we had 
With common-place, obsequious cad.” 


In every fashionable watering-place we meet with such a type— 
the well-dressed, affable, plausible shopkeeper who manages to get 
all the best custom of visitors, not because he sells better goods 
than others, but because people believe in him. We prefer the 
Grunch type :— 


‘‘ Grunch, being sold to the Devil, 
Would fain think everything evil, 
Make lord and master of all, 

The Devil that holds him in thrall.” 


Brisk is equally familiar :— 
“ Brisk’s a very industrious man, it is true ; 
But most that he does ’twere well not to do.” 
Click is harmless :— 


“ Click’s brain is small, but hung 
Close at the back of his tongue; 
His best without waiting you hear, 

No better, and give him a year.” 
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Of epigrams that apply to humanity, pure and simple, take 
these as a good specimen :— 
“* Take time to think.’ Sodo; but this you'll find, 
You can’t hold time, till you’ve made up your mind,” 


* Life has enough of trouble, 
Which men contrive to double.” 


“ To what good end shall ear be lent 
To preachers of discouragement ? ”’ 


‘* How different is the life within our breast 
From what we seem to those who know us best.’ 


“ How obey, yet be autocrat still ? 
Will to give up your own will.” 


“The wise must keep open their eyes, 
Nor expect the unwise to get wise.” 

This precept is one of daily application. How much’ bitter 
disappointment and disenchantment would be spared benevolent 
men and women if they could but accept the truth that evil is 
absolute, not to be spirited away by any amount of Scripture or 
softness. Weed out the moral garden as often as we may, ill weeds 
grow apace,and we shall never achieve any real good whilst we shut 
our eyes to the fact that we cannot abolish the wicked, or expect 
the unwise to get wise. What we must, and ought to do, for the 
elevation of the race, is to get hold of the young born in vile 
atmospheres—to mould the clay whilst it is yet plastic. There, 
if anywhere, are our chances. 

The following is admirable—a little history in two lines :— 


“ Intolerance may be no doubt 
- Virtue, but virtue wrong side out.’ 


Women will not certainly accept the following :— 


“Tf all might choose their sex, there would not then 
Be left one woman to a hundred men,’’ 


Let the author put this question to a hundred women, if he 
happen to know so many, and we shall be greatly astonished if 
he finds his assertion to be even near the truth. When physical 
force prevailed, and wherever physical force prevails still, women 
would naturally wish to change their sex. A Hindoo woman, 
for instance, would prefer to have her mate burned on a pyre 
than to undergo such a fate herself. The wife of a drunken sot 
in our civilized nineteenth century would as certainly prefer to 
have the power to beat, than to be beaten. But in well-ordered 
society, except in the case of very ambitious women here and 
there, Mr. Allingham may rest assured they are well content to 
be what they are. 

The savour of the old Greek epigram is here: 





“ For thinking, one ; for converse, two, no more ; 
Three for an argument ; for walking, four ; 
For social pleasure, six ; for fun. a score.” 
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And here is a motto poor Charles Lamb would have delighted in 
when driven by too much company to the lonely fields of Enfield : — 


* Solitude is very bad, 
Too much company twice as bad,” 


Lamb, however, found, after all, that he could better support 
the last plague than the fir st, but then his was a nature sensitive 
to morbidness. 

One or two more, and then we must conclude. 


“In sacred reverie and sublime delight 
My soul was wrapt. One shouted in my ear, 
‘Remember God.’ Alas! I see and hear 
A vulgar man, and all my joy takes flight.” 


* Assuredly God’s word is true, 
But, my poor brother, what are you? ” 


“ Every word your oracle saith, 
You must reverently receive it ; 
My weak faculty of faith 
Can’t even believe that you believe it.” 


“« Life is a jest.’ Flibb finds this true, 
He’s a mighty dull one, too.” 


Few lovers of genuine literature, of wit, wisdom, and outspoken 
sincerity, will, we think, after these extracts lose any time in 
possessing themselves of this remarkable volume, the opening 
lines of which recall our old friend the author of the delightful 
“Day and Night Songs.” 


BRAMBLE HILL. 


* Not much to find, not much to see, 
But the air is fresh and the path is free, 
On a lonely hill where bramble grows 
In tangling clumps, and the brooklet flows 
Around its feet with whispering. 
Leaf-tufted are the twines in spring ; 
The gold-finch builds, the hare has her form ; 
And when the nightless days are warm, 
When grass grows high, and small flowers peep, 
Far and wide the trailers sweep 
Their pinky silver blossoms, which 
Are braided with a genuine stitch. 
The berries swell with autumn’s power ; 
Some are red and green and sour, 
Some are black and juicy to bite, 
Some have a maggot, some a blight. 
Then frost-nipt leaves hang rusty and tattered. 
With sleet and hail the bushes are battered. 
A thorny brake on the barren hill, 
Where the whistling blast blows chill; 
3ut under the snow, amid the dark, 
Sleeping waits the vernal spark. 
I had neither garden nor park. 
On Bramble Hill by brake and stone, 
Many a season | wandered lone, 
With laughter and prayer, and singing and moan ; 
In grey mist and in golden light, 
Under the dawn and the starry night. 
‘ Not much to find, not much to see, 
Sut the air was fresh and the path was free.” 
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“AN ILL-REGULATED MIND.”* 


As a rule, we feel grateful to the young novelist who confines his 
early efforts to the modest limits of one volume, and spares the 
unhappy critic the labour of wading through three times that 
amount of probable trash. The book before us, however, might 
have been materially improved by being extended to the orthodox 
length. Miss Wylde has plenty of ideas, but she seems to lack 
the power or the patience to develop them. In Hugh Cole, the 
old bookseiler, she has drawn with a few strokes a decidedly 
interesting study; and the slight sketch is so good as to give us 
the impression that she is capable of very much better work than 
she has here produced. But “An Ill-Regulated Mind ” is crude 
and unfinished, and the reader feels, after closing it, as if he has 
been looking at a series of dissolving views, none of which have 
stayed by him long enough for him to grasp their meaning or 
connection. The principal characters, in the first instance well 
conceived, and not without a certain freshness, show absolutely 
no psychological growth. The hero speaks and acts at thirty 
precisely as he did at twenty-one, and the heroines—for there 
are two—seem to make no mental or moral progress during the 
eight or nine years of our acquaintance with them, while the 
subordinate characters appear and disappear without any apparent 
purpose, yet are as carefully described as are the more important 
ones. 

It would be easy to criticise and condemn the book in detail, 
but we do not wish to do this, for it is manifestly the work of a 
young hand; and we think it shows promise. If the authoress 
will confine herself to reading and thinking for two or three 
years to come, sternly resisting, meanwhile, the desire of seeing 
herself again in print, we are inclined to believe that she may 
eventually produce something really worth reading. One word 
of hearty commendation in conclusion. Miss Wylde’ s English is 
throughout unusually good, and that is no small merit in these 
days of slip-shod composition. 


“STURM UND DRANG.” f 


As included among the “grisly critics,’ apostrophised in the 
preface of the volume of poems entitled “Sturm und Drang,” we 
were greatly relieved to discover the author of the verses 12 
question thus concludes his exordium :— 


“ My heart has sworn he will not break, 
O little book, for thy small sake,” 


for we fear the adamantine qualities thus attributed to the organ 
referred to will be tested to theie utmost by the criticisms which 


*By KATHARINE WYLDE. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 
7 “Sturm und Drang.’”’ A volume of verse. Elliot Stock. 
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will be offered by the “grisly”? members of the literary world, 
when it will be their duty to review the work of the unknown 
aspirant for poetic honours whose effusions we are called upon, in 
the discharge of our functions, to notice. 

The writer of these verses is evidently a pessimist (vide “The 
World’s Gifts,” the first poem) of a not very strong intellectual 
type, possessing all the negative attributes of that mournful 
school without any of the redeeming qualities which genius 
might imply. And where our author is not pessimistic, he is 
weak (vide, amongst other poems, “ A Sicilian Hermit,” “Two 
Philosophers,” etc.). 

The pure, clear breezes of the Highlands, or the mountains of 
Switzerland, prior to the production of a future work, if our poet, 
impelled by an evil genius, again attempt the ascent of Parnassus, 
would do much to dispel the morbid, unhealthy views of life and 
its duties now entertained by him (or her), and lead to a more 
intelligent, a nobler conception of man’s true position and destiny 
in the universe, than the lucubrations under review would seem 
to imply is at present possessed by the author (or authoress). 


“CHRIST FOR TO-DAY.” * 


THIs volume presented for our consideration will be cordially 
welcomed, and attentively read by that intelligent and—we are 
pleased to add—steadily increasing class of cultured readers who 
desire to see the truths of the Christian faith, while maintaining 
in their essence their old vitality, yet adapting themselves to the 
ever-varying conditions of liuman thought and existence ; examin- 
ing with the fearless intelligence, which springs from true 
conviction, the many-sided and complex problems introduced into 
the domain of religion by the science and philosophy of the 
present day. They desire, indeed, that the religion of Christ 
should, like the Divine Intelligence from which it emanates, be 
all-embracing in its conceptions and sympathies, and adapted by 
its genius to become for all time the inspiring motive and rule of 
life to those who come within the sphere of its beneficent in- 
fluence. 

To indicate how these objects may be secured is the purpose 
of the work before us, which consists of twenty sermons con- 
tributed by some of the leading clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church in England and America, delivered, with two or three 
exceptions, in the ordinary course of their ministrations. They 
illustrate how, both here and in America, the life and teaching of 
Christ are to-day presented to the attention of men in the earnest 
effort to meet the religious and social desiderata of the age, and 


* “Christ for To-day.’ International Sermons. Edited by Rev. H. D, Rawns- 
ley. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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to direct the clear rays of truth upon the deep and dark prob- 
lems of modern life. 

The tone and matter of the discourses are decidedly above the 
average, both in regard to spiritual power and literary ability, 
and we can confidently assure our readers, who may presently 
possess the book, that they will neither suffer from somnolency 
in the perusal of its contents, nor vote it “dull,” but, on the 
contrary, will accord it an honourable place on the shelves of 
their libraries. 

All the sermons are characterized by deep earnestness of 
thought and expression, set forth with great felicity, and, in 
some instances, with poetic gracefulness, united with a clear per- 
ception and bold grasp of the difficulties—some of them appa- 
rently irreconcilable—the more recent researches of science and 
philosophy present to the earnest seeker after truth. A manful 
and sincere endeavour is, however, made to meet honestly the 
difficulties thus suggested. 

It would be invidious, where each is so excellent, to select any 
one discourse for special commendation; we prefer, therefore, to 
refer our readers to the book itself, feeling sure that in thus 
devolving the pleasing task of selection upon themselves, they 
will discover several which will lay claim to be included as 
“ favourites.” : | 

A word of praise is due to the editor, the Rev. H. D. Rawns- 
ley, for the excellent judgment he has displayed in his selection 
and arrangement of the included sermons. 
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WE have received “ The Persecution of the Jews in Roumania,’* 
a small pamphlet into which Mr. David F. Schloss has condensed 
a great deal of information as to the manner in which the 
Roumanian Government has persistently evaded the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Berlin with regard to the treatment of the 
Roumanian Jews. The writer has confined himself to a bare 
statement of facts. He gives the text of recent Roumanian 
legislation, and cites a few instances of outrages on the person 
and property of Jews; but, although he abstains from anything 
approaching sensationalism, his pamphlet is calculated to make 
the most unthinking reader wonder whether these things can be, 
and if so, why they are allowed to continue. As the present 
Premier took an important part in negotiating the Treaty of 
Berlin, it is to be hoped that he may think it desirable to inquire 
why the Roumanian Government have steadily set themselves to 
override its provisions. 


* “The Persecution of the Jews in Roumania,” by D. F. Schloss, London: 
D. Nutt & Co., 1885. 





































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 





A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued this year, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scienti- 
fically classified Subject Jleadings, and will indicate the publisher's name, 
the dates of the first and the current editions, the size and price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names : otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 4. CHURCH POLITY. 
Schaff, A. The Oldest Church Manual ; 8vo, Ldinburgh, 9s. 


A 5.— DEVOTIONAL. 
Friend, Rev. Hilderic. The Ministry of Flowers ; ill., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
D 2.—LAW. : 


Clubs, Law relating to. By J. Wertheimer ; cr. 8vo, Stevens, 6s. 
Trade Marks, Law relating to. By R. 8. Mushet ; cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 5s. 


D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
“ Peter the Hermit.” A New Crusade ; ill., 8vo, Sonnenschein, 2s. 


D 5.—EDUCATION. 
[Kindergarten] Singleton, J. E. Occupation.and Occup. Games; cr. 8vo, Jarrold, 3s. 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 5.—CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
Vambery, A. The Coming Struggle for India ; cr. 8vo, Cassell, 5s. 


CLASS H.—NATURAL SCIENCE. 


H 4.—ASTRONOMY. 
Espin, T. H. E. C. A Star Atlas ; super. royal, Sonnenschein, Is. 6d. 


H 10.— MEDICINE. 


Chapman, J. Cholera Curable; 8vo, Churchill, 5s. 
Fox, E. L. Influence of the Sympathetic on Disease ; 8vo, Smith & Elder, 15s, 
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CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES.’ 


I 4.—NAVAL ARTS, ETC. 
Elgar, F. The Royal Navy ; 4to, Griffin, 42s. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE, ETC. 


Rattray, J. Forestry and Forest Products ; 8vo, Simpkin, 9s. 


I 11.—MUSIC. 


Prentice, Ridley. The Musician, Grade IV. ; 16mo, Sonnenschein, 2s, 





CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Arabian Poetry, Translations of Ancient. By C. G. Lyall; 8vo, Williams, 10s. 6d, 


K 9.—-FICTION. 


“Conway, Hugh.” <A Family Affair [repr. fr. “Eng. Ill. Mag.’]; 3 v., 8yo, 
Macmillan, 31s. 6d. ; 


K 11.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Hobart, Lord. Essays and Miscellaneous Writings ; 2 v., 8vo, Macmillan, 25s. 























HOLLOWAYS PILLS | 











THIS FAMOUS 
AMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 


WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, avd is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 





— 


PEPPER'S 


QUININE AND IRON 


HEALTH. 
STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 


(ZREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Insist on having Pepper’s. 






Bottles, 32 doses. 
Refuse imitations. 


TONIC. 


PEPPERS 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine, 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 

Imitations; many Chemists professing their own to 





equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 









RWEITZER & Co. 


GEITES 
: by. 


} 


+ bs ‘ a 
Sonat 
Adam Street, W.C. 


SCHWEHEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 


Made instan.- 


and muy be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Three per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits re- 


payable on demand. 


Two per cent. Interest on Current Accounts ¢cal- 
culated on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
, the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 


Securities and Valuables ; 


~~» 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, 


post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


| Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Socrkry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
| with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
| Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
| BECK FREEHOLD Land Society, as above. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








PAGE WOODGOGK’S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


Or 64 





Stamps, according to size, by 


GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


aTis'ng from @ disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4. 6d. each; or sent by postffor 14, 33, 


WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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ye ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH To 
one SHOULD WEAR THE Renew 


organic |ELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT.| enccey 


Action. !ROPRIETORS : 


TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 


Promote |52, OXFORD 8ST... LONDON.W. 
THE Successors to Assist 
Circulation. 











The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 








UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHEA, TUMOURS, ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA.” 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., AND HAS CURED SOME OF 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 


THE 








NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 





erecstteehn — 
anh 


ONLY GENUINE 
GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 








BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 








—Nvote.—The Electropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE- 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique as 4 
therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


¢ Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 
: The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 

Important {0 Invalids. many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 
letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 


of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form. Post free. 





ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. RHEUMATIC GOUT. . 
Colonel Gildea, late 21st Royal Scotch Fusiliers, Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ l am very happy to inform you 


1884:—‘* Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 


34 :- that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, —_ 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tw’ 
years, and I now feel as strong and active as I have ever 





Pa : > Wht Sever 4 > fre s have, yn my re 
ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. felt in oon life. Bev eral of my friend l ) haa Be the 
. : commendation, tried these Belts, and in every ¢ 
Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, | result has been most satisfactory.” 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884:—“ The Elec- TY 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILI . 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines, 


effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I | you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with som 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I | time since has proved a most complete success, ee 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. 1 feel 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class | has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shal You 
workmanship and general finish of your Electropathic | only too happy in recommending it to others. .” 
Belt. | are at liberty to make any use yor please of this lette . 
A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to health,” contain 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
*, +1 I . , ° . .} 

On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Mana zing Direct 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


Nore Tas Ant rempen ua 62, OXPORD STREET, LONDON, ¥ 
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